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Crossroad: A New Afrikan Captured Combat- 
ant Newsletter has recently begun publish- 


ing again. It covers the prison scene, with a | 


particular emphasis on POWs and political 
prisoners from a New Afrikan perspective. 
Within this perspective, their politics are 
quite broad. Vol.4, No. 2hasa long article by 
Susan Rosenberg, “Peer Advocacy, Prison 
and AIDS”, as well as an article on sports 
teams using Indian mascots. The next issue 
will be a special on Control Units by the 
Committee to End the Marion Lockdown. 
$1.50 per issue for prisoners, $3.00 for oth- 
ers. Quarterly. Write: 


Spear and Shield Publications 
1340 West Irving Park, Suite 108 
Chicago, IL 60613 


The first issue of Pelican Bay Prison Express is 
outandis definitely offto a good start. There 
are articles describing the control unit at 
Pelican Bay that seems to have replaced 
Marion as the model that Corrections De- 
partments all over North America and Eu- 
rope aspire to when they are planning their 
new hell holes. There are also pieces that 


would be of interest to anyone in the anti- 


prison movement. Outsiders should defi- 
nitely send a donation. Write: 


Pelican Bay Information Project 
2489 Mission St. #28 
San Francisco, CA 94110 


Jacob Feuerwerker of the Union of Incarcer- 
ated But Innocent Citizens is asking that 
prisoners contact him with their “wrongful 
incarceration” claim. Prisoners who are in 
gulags that don’t permit them to receive 
mail from other prisoners, should provide 
him with an address that will forward his 
mail to them. The union publishes a news- 


letter that details some of the cases they’rein . 


contact with, along with articles aboutprison 
reform. It is a project of the Prometheus 
Society, a charitable branch of the American 
Gnostic Church. Write to: 


Rabbi Jacob Feuerwerker 

P.O. Box 56-A187402 

Lebanon, OH 45036-0056 

Dendron is an action-oriented anti-psychia- 
try paper that “breaks the silence” about the 
abuses of psychiatry. News fromaround the 
world on issues, ideas and actions from 
what they call “the madness underground”. 
Prisons and psychiatric institutions are the 
one-two punch of social control in North 
America. The anti-psychiatry and anti- 
prison movements face many of the same 
issues, anda similar isolation in confronting 
institutions that dosociety’s dirty work. For 





$10.00 a year, find out more about this strug- 
gle by writing to: 


Dendron 
P.O, Box 11284 
Eugene, OR 97440 


The fourth issue of Walkin’ Steel is out . If you 
want information or wish to help out in the 
campaign to abolish control units, this is the 
newsletter foryou. Oneof the current projects 
is a huge petition campaign which the Com- 
mittee to End the Marion Lockdown (CEML) 
wishes to present to the Bureau of Prisons in 
October of 1993, the tenth anniversary of the 


Marion. Lockdown. If you can help gather 


names, please write CEML for the petition 
forms. Free to prisoners, $1.00 for others, 
bulk copies available for distribution. Write: 


CEML 


| P.O, Box 578172 


Chicago, IL 60657-8172 


The Typewriters for Prisoners Project once again 
has a limited number of typewriters to do- 
nate to prisoners who are organizing. Pref- 


erence will be given to inside groups that are ` 


involved with educating or organizing. Next 
preference is to prisoners who are using 
typewriters to help a number of other peo- 
ple. Write and tell them about your project or 
work, and why youneeda typewriter. Please 
also check with your mailroom and let them 
know about regulations regarding the kind of 
typewriter you can receive and any special 
paperwork or shipping instructions. Write to: 


Typewriters for Prisoners 
c/o Prison Book Program 
92 Green St. 

Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 


The Prison Radio Project has recorded four- 


teen 3 to 5-minute commentaries by Mumia 


Abu Jamal. His rich voiceadds to Abu Jamal’s 
provocative, compassionate and insightful 
view of life from Death Row in Huntingdon, 


PA. These commentaries are good for any- 


one doing prison radio, or who otherwise 
can use audio cassettes in anti-prison work. 
The price is $25.00 for the cassette. The fee is 
tax deductible if the cheque is written out to 
J.B.A.K. Contact: 


. The Prison Radio Project 


2420 24th St. 
San Francisco, CA 94118 
Call (415) 648-4505 


Another source of material for radio comes 
from the Maoist International Movement. 
They are offering Under Lock and Key, a full 
year’s worth of weekly segments, 3-5 min- 
utes long, covering the struggles of prison- 
ers. Cost is $25.00, with a 4 week trial period. 
Write to: 


MIM 
P.O. Box 3576 


| Ann Arbor, MI 48106-3576 





Profane Existence, one of the best political | 
papers for the punk movement, has released 


a6-song benefit EP insupportofthe Mohawks 
of Kahnesatake. The package, $5.00 ppd, 
includes a 64-page booklet with articles on 
the Mohawk resistance in 1990 and on the 
500 years struggle against coloniali a i and 
genocide. Write: = 


Profane Existence 
P.O. Box 8722 
Minneapolis, MN 55408 


Free U.S. Political Prisoners and 
Prisoners of War (FUSPPP) is a group of 
activists in Madison, Wisconsin whose 
main focusis on educating the publicand 
other activists about Political Prisoners 
and POWs in the U:S. but we concern 
ourselves with all prison-related issues. 
We support political prisoners of many 
different movements ranging from peace 
activists to armed revolutionaries. 

. Alocal gallery is giving us space for 
the month of April to hang a show of art 
by prisoners. We want to gather art from 
allover the country, in all different forms, 
and from all different types of people. 
Please spread the word to any prisoner 
who might be interested. 


_ FUSPPP plans to cover all the costs © 
for correspondence, shipping, etc. We're 
‘interested in all types of art, including 
poetry or other writing. We realize that 
for some of you resources are scarce. We 
would love to show art of any medium 
from oil paint to sanitary napkins. In 


other words, we want to represent you | 


-and your struggle, be it personal, politi- 
cal or whatever!!! The gallery takes ten 
percent of anything we sell but the re- 
mainder can be sent to you, or if you 
don’t want to sell it, it can be returned. 


If you are interested in sending us } 
some art please contact us with the 


following information: What you are 


planning to send (medium/size), 
shipping concerns, a local contact (if 
possible), and. any other concerns. ~ 


We'll also need to know if the piece 
is for sale— and if so the price — and 
whether you want the money sent directly 
to you. Again there are no restrictions 
except a loose deadline of January or 
February to receive the art. This will help 
us organize the show, but we understand 
that the mail system can be slow. 


Please write to us at our P.O. Box or 
call collect. Hope to hear from youand to 
see anything that you might have!! 


In Solidarity, 


FUSPPP 

P.O, Box 565 

Madison, WI 53701 

or call Melissa Froiland (608) 256-7005 
Shani Handel (608) 251-5298 
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Prisoners with AIDS in 
_ California fight for their lives 


A hungerstrike in the California prison 
medical facility at Vacaville has been called 
off but a medication strike is continuing as 
prisoners with AIDS (PWAs) fight for their 


lives against an indifferent prison system and — 


substandard, or non-existent, medical care. 


The medication strike began in mid- 
September with 150 prisoners refusing all 
AIDS treatments after a series of deaths. In 
the San Francisco Bay Times, former prisoner 
‘Lawrence Wilson, who was released from the 
AIDS uniton Sept/19,says that David Rosario 


_ diedaloneand unattended on Sept/16 despite 


repeated efforts to obtain medical care. 
Richard Teague, who died on Sept/18, had 


severe kidney and liver problems, according 


to Wilson, and should have been put in the 
hospital section of the prison; instead he was 
left in a regular cell, and only put into a 
hospital cell 24 hours before he died. On 
—  Sept/20, William McCray also died, making 
_ him the fourth PWA to die that month. 


On Oct/18, another prisoner, Rico 
Rodiguez, was found dead in his cell. A score 
= of prisoners state they had heard him call for 
_ help the night before, yet no staff responded 

- till thenext morning when it was too late. The 
other prisoners asked the following ques- 
tions: How could the medical staff allow a pri- 
soner to become medically ill without transfer- 


ring him to the hospital? How could a call for 


help not be responded to? How could staff 
allow a prisoner they knew to be seriously ill to 
remain undiscovered as he remained on his 
-toilet dying and where he was found dead? | 


Rather than dealing with these very rel- 
evant questions, the official report into 
mee S death merely Ii listed the time the 
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Seemann’ from 
HIV+ prisoners at 
CMF, Vacaville, 

California 


(Read at a support demo called by ACT-UP 
San Francisco) 





This is not only about prisoners 
who die in their cells after calling out 
for help and being ignored in their pain 
and illness. It is about humanity, de- 

cency and compassion for the sick and 

dying in prison. It is about a terrible 

wait, a wait called having AIDS in 

prison. Itis about a lack of compassion, | 
the lack of medical care, the lack of 

qualified HIV doctors, and the lack of 

understanding of the physical and emo- 

tional needs of inmates with AIDSby the 

men.and women who have been assigned 

to be the protectors of the public trust. 















The conditions under which these 
men are dying are intolerable. The neg- 
ligence and apathy shown them and 
their condition should not and cannotbe 
allowed to go unchallenged. Yes, they 
have committed crimes. Yes, they are 
prisoners. Being denied their freedom is 
their punishment. This they accept. But 
they are also human beings — human 
beings who have a terminal illness, who 
cry out in the middle of the night their 
fears of dying alone and forgotten. 








Prisons are, by their very nature, 
hell holes of iniquity and human misery. 
Buttheprotectors of justice and equality, 
such as all of you, are once again raising 
the voice of conscience and they are 

finally being heard. For this, we are all 
truly grateful. 


The men of the AIDS Unit 
California Medical Facility (Vacaville) 












were outraged that the administration claimed 
this entirely inadequate report was sufficient 
to close off the investigation into the death. In 
response to Rodriguez’s death, two PWAs, 


Brian Carmichael and Charles Perry, begana 


hungerstrike to put further pressure on the 
CDoC. They quit the hungerstrike on Oct/26, 
after the CDoC threatened to getan injunction 
to forcefeed them, a right the CDoC claims to 
have if the striker loses 10 per cent of body 
weight or goes a week without food. 


Far from calling off the hungerstrike at 
that point, though, ten more prisoners began 
to refuse food. After some of their demands 
were partially met, all but two of the prison- 
ers began to eat. But the prisoners continued 
with a chain hungerstrike where two prison- 


_ers would go without food for three days, and 


then be replaced by two more prisoners. This 
method avoids both the threat of forcefeeding 
and the physical damage fromnoteating. The 
demands of the hungerstrikers were added to 
the original demands of the medication strike. 
The hungerstrikers.asked for: 
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1 - The permanent hiring of qualified 
HIV medical specialists. 


2- A meeting with James Gomez of the 
California Department of Corrections. 


3 - An outside investigation of the deaths 
of four prisoners, including Rodriguez, 
Rosario and Teague. 


4-An outside independent investigation 
of the conduct of custodial staff in caring for 
terminally ill prisoners. 


5 - Legislative review of compassionate 
release policies and practices. 


6 - Immediate funding for a 2 in- 
side the prison. 


The hungerstrike was called off in the 
second week of November after some of these 
demands were met. A hospice is already un- 
der construction. Aconvalescing unitis being 
planned. This would be a “step-down” unit 
where prisoners could be sent after being 
treated in the hospital section rather than 
being sent back to regular prison cells as is 
now the case. Commissioner Gomez of the 
CDoC came to Vacaville for a meeting with 
some of the prisoners. And State Senator John 
Burton, who heads the Senate Committee of 
Public Safety, released a report after he and 


— 


Peltier has hearing at the 8th 
Circuit Court of Appeals 


On Nov/9/92, the campaign to free 
Leonard Peltier took another small but sig- 
nificant step forward when Peltier’s defense 
team was allowed to make arguments before 
the 8th Circuit Court of Appeals in St Paul, 


Minnesota in the effort to overturn Peltier’s 


conviction for the killing of 2 FBI agents in 
1975. This court hearing was, in turn, an ap- 
peal of a 1991 decision by a district court in 
Bismark, North Dakota which rejected 3 ar- 


-guments put forward by Peltier’s lawyers as 


grounds for a new trial: 


1-The U.S. government’s manipulation 


of the jury through tactics of fear and intimi- 
dation. | ; 


2 - Government and FBI misconduct. 

3 - The shift in the prosecution’s theory 
from Peltier being the actual killer to simply 
being an aider and abettor in the deaths of 2 
FBI agents in 1975. 


The lower court ruled out points land 2 


_ in the summer of 1991, and limited the evi- 


dence only to the issue of the wrongful mur- 
der conviction. Subsequently, even the evi- 
dence allowed to. be introduced on the third 
argument at a hearing on Oct/2/91 was se- 
verely limited. In Dec/91, the courtannounced 
its decision to deny Peltier a new trial. 


In an unprecedented development, the 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals requested 
that Toronto law professor Dianne Martin 
presentargumentson theextradition of Peltier 
from Canada which the Supreme Court of 
Canada agreed in 1989 was based on 
“wrongdoing” by the FBI. Martin represents 
55 Members of Canada’s Parliament (M.P.s) 
who signed an amicus curiae brief on behalf of 
Peltier, which asks for either a new trial or for 
his return to Canada for a proper extradition 
hearing. This request by the Court is highly 
unusual in giving foreigners a chance to speak 
to an appeal of a criminal conviction in the 
U.S. Moreover, it is one of the very few times 
in Peltier’s 16-year legal battle that he has not 


some of his assistants spent several days in- 
terviewing prisoners as well as guards and 
administrators. The report was supportive of 
the main demands of the prisoners, including 
recommending that the prison hospital be 
put under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Public Health which presumably would 
put less emphasis on security and more on 
treatment. 


According to Judy Greenspan of ACT-UP 


San Francisco, 20 PWAs are continuing the 


medication strike because the report was far 
too “generous” with the CDoC, which was 
given 90 days to clean up its act from the time 
the report was released on Nov/19. But the 
death toll can continue to mount during this 
period of time. No mention was made of a 
compassionate release program forthe PWAs 
who are deathly sick. And there are still no 
medical staff that has specialized AIDS 
training. The roots of this particular crisis in 
AIDS care in the California system can be 
traced back to March of 1992 when two doc- 
tors with both experience and interest in 
treating PWAs quit out of frustration with the 
level of care that they could provide. 


One of the other main demands of the 
PWaAs is that prisoners with HIV dementia 
and other psychiatric problems be treated as 
a medical rather than a disciplinary problem. 
Currently any HIV+ prisoners with any 
psychiatric problems are placed on the AIDS 
wing, rather than being put in the outpatient 
psychiatric unit which is more heavily staffed 
than other units. The CDoC practice denies 
HIV-positive prisoners specialized psychiat- 
ric care. 


The CDoC’s callous disregard for pris- 
oners was described in Burton’s report when 
referring to a prisoner using a wheelchair 
which was too big to enter the assigned cell. 
The prisoner was forced to crawl onto the 
floor and sleep there, unable to get onto the 
bed. For several days, the CDoC ignored 
Burton's efforts to rectify this problem. We 
can besure the CDoC will undercutand try to 


| get around whatever reforms they are are 
= “eventually required t to make. co 


ACT-UP San Francisco was organizing a 
demo for December 5 for World AIDS Day as we 


| went to press. They are calling on all ACT-UP 


groups in the U.S. to take up the situation of 
prisoners with AIDS. Contact: 


Act-Up San Francisco 
Box 14844 
San Francisco, CA 53201 


| been victimized by very narrow legal 


decisions. 


Martin described how Peltier’s extradi- 
tion was based on an affidavit, one of three 
conflicting affidavits, which had been coerced 
out of Myrtle Poor Bear who was 
(mis)represented as being Peltier’s girlfriend 
and to whom Peltier had supposedly 
confessed. The Canadian court bought the 
FBI's story, which was probably prepared in 
collaboration with the Canadian prosecutor. 
The Canadian government has refused to do 
anything 2'-vut this flagrant disregard for 
Canada’ .egal system and its “sovereignty”. 
But th 1 »hy would we ever expect a 





es 
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Canadian government to stand up to its ` 


American masters on behalf of a native man 
seeking justice? 


After Martin made her presentation, 
Ramsey Clark, acting as Peltier’s American 
lawyer, presented Leonard's side in historical 
terms, citing the significance of unequal ap- 
plications of the law over the last 500 years. 
The prosecution was headed by Lynn Crooks, 
the original prosecutor in the case who con- 
tinues to return like Dracula to suck the life 
blood out of Peltier. Crooks’ argument was 

continued on page 11 
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Executions are degrading 


to society 


“When we abolished the punishment 
for treason that you should be hanged and 


_ cut down while still alive, and then disem- 


bowelled while still alive, and then quar- 
tered, we did not abolish that punishment 
because we sympathized with traitors, but 
because we took the view that it was a pun- 
ishment no longer consistent with our self 
respect.” 

_ These words, spoken by Lord 
Chancellor Gardiner during the 1965 
Abolition Debates in the British Parliament, 
illustrate the feeling felt by most individu- 
als opposed to capital punishment. It’s not 
sympathy towards the murderer we feel, 
indeed most of us feel a great deal of anger 
and revulsion towards him and his acts. 


Our objection is that it is a complete renun- |. 


ciation of all that is embodied in our con- 
cept of humanity. Or simply put, executions 
degrade us all. ; 

= January 10th is the seventh anniversary 
of the execution of James Terry Roach in 
South Carolina. I’d like to share with you an 
extract from an affidavit by David Bruck, an 
attorney who stayed with Terry during the 
last hours before the execution: 


“T assisted with Terry Roach’s defense 
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during the last month before his execution, 


and I spent the last four hours with Terry 
Roach in his cell when he was electrocuted 
on January 10, 1986. 


“Although I have known Terry slightly 


for several years, meeting him in the course 


of visits to see other inmates on South 
Carolina’s death row, my first long conver- 
sation with Terry occurred less than a 
month before his death. An execution date 
had already been set, and he seemed fright- 


- ened and very nervous. [ was struck at that 


time by how obviously mentally retarded 
Terry was... I had known from following his 
case:through the courts that he had been 
diagnosed as mildly mentally retarded, but 
I was still surprised at his slack-jawed and 
slow way of speaking, and at the evident 
lack of understanding of much of what we 
were telling him about the efforts that were 
underway to persuade Governor Riley to 
grant clemency. 


“The next time I would see Terry Roach 
was on the night of his execution. The 
lawyers who had worked on his case for the 


past eight years were at the Supreme Court ` 


in Washington, so I had decided to look in 
on Terry that night after his family had had 
to leave for the last time, to see if 
I could help him with anything 
or just keep him company. When 
I arrived, he had decided to ask 
me to stay with him through the 
night and to accompany him 
when he was taken to the chair. 
So along with Marie Deans, a 
paralegal and counsellor who 
works with a prison- 







t Virginia, I stay yea ae na 


Ta. 


ty-five years old at the time of his 
death, he seemed very childlike. 
In general, his demeanor and his 
reactions to the people around 
him appeared to me to comport 
with the finding, made at his last 
psychological evaluation, that his 
I.Q. was 70 — a score which 
placed his intellectual function- 
ing at about the level of a twelve- 
year-old child. When his family 
minister showed him some 
prayers from the Bible that they 








ita Terry was twen- 


would read together, Terry asked him 
which ones he thought would be especially 
likely to help him into heaven: his questions 
about this seemed based on the childish 
assumption that one prayer was likely to 
“work” better than another, and that he just 
needed some advice about which ones 
would work best. Later in the night, he 
asked me to read him a long letter about 
reincarnation that a man from California 
had sent him just that day: he listened to the 


letter with wonder, like a small child at bed- - 


time, trusting and uncritical. Both Marie 
and I were struck by how calmed Terry 
seemed by the sound of a voice reading to 
him in the resonant cell, and we spent much 
of the remaining time reading to him while 


-= he listened, gazing at the reader with rapt 


attention. 


“He had a final statement which his 
girlfriend had helped him write. When I 
arrived that night, the statement was on 
three small scraps of paper in his girl- 
friend’s handwriting. I copied it out for 
him, and I got him to read it out loud a few 
times. No matter how many times he tried, 
the word “enemies” came out “emenies”. 
He kept practicing it, but pronouncing the 
written word just seemed beyond his capa- 
bilities. Still, he seemed to like the rehearsal: 
like everything we did that night, it filled 
up the time and acknowledged that he was 
doing something very difficult. Terry was a 
very passive young man, and that showed 
all through the night. Although he was 
obviously frightened, he was as.cooperative 
as possible with the guards, and he tried to 
pretend that all the ritual preparation - the 
shaving of his head and right leg, the pro- 
longed rubbing in of electrical conducting 
gel - was all a normal sort of thing to have 
happen. He wanted the approval of those 
aroung him, and he seemed well aware that 
this night he could gain everyone’s 
approval by being brave and by keeping his 
fear at bay. 


immobilized in a manacle known asa 
“claw”, his left leg began to shake in large, 
involuntary movements. After that, every- 
thing happened quickly. I walked to the 
chair with him, and talked to him as much 
as | could. He wanted me to read his state- 
ment for him, but I told him that he ought 
to try and I’d read it if he couldn't. His 


voice was only a little shaky, and he man- 


_aged quite well, except for “emenies”. After 
he had read the statement we had a couple 
of last words: he repeated the name of a 
friend of mine who had recently died, and 
whom he had offered to look up for me 
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when he got to heaven. I left him and 
walked to the witness area, where I gave 
hima “thumbs-up” sign. He signalled back 
with his fingers, as much as the straps per- 
mitted. We signalled to each other once 
more just before the mask was pulled down 
over his face. 7 


“A few seconds later the current hit. 


Terry’s body was snapped back and held 
. frozen for the whole time that the current 
ran through his body. After a few seconds, 
steam began to rise from his body, and the 
skin on his thigh just above the electrode 
began to distend and blister. His fists were 
clenched and very white. His body 
slumped when the current was turned off, 
and jerked erect again when it was 
_ resumed. When he was declared dead, sev- 
eral guards wrestled his body out of the 
chair and on to a stretcher, while taking care 
to conceal his face (no longer covered by the 
mask) from the view of the witnesses and 
me by covering it with a sheet. I left the 
death house at about this time in the com- 
pany of the warden. As we stepped out of 


the building, I heard the whoops of a crowd 


of about 150 or 200 demonstrators who had 


apparently come to celebrate the execution, 
and were yelling and cheering outside the 


prison gates.” 


Executions degrade us all. It is time for 
us to acknowledge this and abolish capital - 
punishment in our country. There are suit- 
able alternatives, such as natural life sen- 
tences, which satisfy society’s need to be 
protected from dangerous individuals. It is 
not necessary to kill criminals, not even the 
most reprehensible ones, and to continue to 
do so truly lowers us to the level of the very 
ones we wish to punish. 


How can you help America to regain 
its self-respect? Many organizations are 
working hard to rid this country of capital 
punishment. Two nation-wide groups are: 
The National Coalition.to Abolish the Death 
= ae G ‘Street, NW, LOV 








groups for more information on how you 
can help to abolish the death penalty. 


[Note: I am a condemned man on 
Connecticut's death row. I’m currently 
under a stay of execution while the 
Connecticut Supreme Court conducts a 
mandatory review of my conviction and 
death sentence.] co 


Michael B. Ross #127404 
Death Row - CCIS. 


- P.O. Box #100 





Setup backfires but 
repression increases 


On. 7/Aug/92, MANCI prisoncrats Bill 
Rachael (unit manager), Terry Knight (SHP 
Investigator), Mr. Fleming (SHP) and Capt. 
Jackson and Sgt. Harrell called a prisoner 
named Jerome Evans to their office and 
made a deal that if he set me up they would 


get him out of AC (isolation) and into anoth- 


er prison. These prison officials are defen- 


dants in a class action lawsuit litigated by 


myself challenging overall conditions and 
retaliation at MANCI. 


-A mini-cassette recorder was secreted 
inside a roll of toilet paper and planted out- 
side my cell. Evans was placed in the recre- 
ation cage and unsuccessfully attempted to 
get me to discuss criminal activities. When 
this didn’t work, I spotted the roll of toilet 
paper, pulled it into my cell and recovered 
the tape recorder. | removed the tape and 

called for a supervisor. The supervisor 
(Jackson) wouldn’t come as he intended to 
cover up the incident. The guards confiscat- 


ed the recorder, then, when they noticed the 
tape was missing, a goon squad was 
brought in to tear up my cell and those of all 
prisoners on the range with me. No tape 
was recovered. In retaliation all of my legal 
and personal property was confiscated and I 
was placed in my cell. 


On 10/Aug/92, a guard tried to engage 
me in a conversation with intentions of 
entrapping me. This did not work either so I 
was stripped naked and searched. During 
this search I was verbally harassed and 
humiliated to the point where I went off and 
spit in the shakedown guard’s face. I was 
taken to an observation cell (with a closed 
circuit TV and microphone) and chained to a 
steel bunk. My cell was again searched and 
nothing recovered. 

On 11/Aug/92, Rachael, Knight, SHP 


Fleming, Mosier and Major Morrison said 
they found two knives and a homemade 


screwdriver in the cell I had occupied. The 


' same cell that was searched the previous 


night and two nights before with no 


weapons being found in it. The news media - 


was told that with the help of a prison infor- 


mant they had attempted to record a conver- 


sation about a contract “hit” on two guards 
in population and a search of my cell had 
discovered three weapons. The article went 
on to say I was in isolation, the most secure 
cellblock in the prison. The article was a con- 
tinuation of the guards’ union propaganda 
campaign attempting to get more guards 
hired and security tightened. 


On 2/Sept/92, the prison informant | 


Jerome Evans took a nurse hostage whom 
he held for four hours demanding a transfer 
out of MANCI. He was transferred to the 
prison at Lebanon after releasing the nurse. 
Again, the guards’ union used this incident 
to issue more propaganda as to how danger- 
ous it is in the isolation unit, again calling 
for more guards and increased security. 


I am still being held in the observation 
cell, my legal and personal property are still 
being withheld and I was changed from a 
level 2 to the most restrictive level 3 classifi- 
cation, which has less privileges. I am 


harassed daily. With top-level prisoncrats 
involved I will never be released from AC. 

After the hostage incident with Evans, Major 
Morrison was escorted out of the prison on 
“administrative leave” due to his illegal 
dealings with Evans. It is uncertain whether 
the plot between Evans and these officials is 
known to the higher-ups. 


Letters protesting my set up and 
demanding my transfer to another prison 
where I won’t be set up by officials, as well 
as the return of all my privileges and legal 
property and an investigation should be 
sent to: | 


Reginald Wilkinson, Director 

Dept. of Rehabilitation and Corrections 
1050 Freeway Dr. N. 

Columbus, OH 43229 


Dennis Baker, Warden 
MANCI 
P.O. Box 1368 
Mansfield, OH 44901 


Thank you for your time and attention 
-in this matter. oo 


John Perotti #167712 
P.O. Box 1368 
Mansfield, OH 44901 


ha 
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denied medical care 


A prison inmate diagnosed with multi- 


ple personality disorder is waging a legal 


battle to obtain treatment for what psy- 
chiatrists have ES a Poe Une 


condition. 


Waupun inmate Gerald Lange’, 43, con- 
tends that prison officials have known of his 
illness since 1987, but have thwarted his 
access tO appropriate psychiatric care 
because they fear he will gain an early 
release if he is cured. 


In 1987, prison psychiatrist Richard 
Arneson and crisis intervention worker 
George Kaemmerer had Lange committed 
to Mendota Mental Health Institute because 
he was suicidal. At that time, two indepen- 
dent medical experts testified that Lange 
had multiple personality disorder (MPD). 
Arneson, who has treated approximately 24 


patients with MPD, was then Lange’s pri- 
mary psychiatrist. 


Lange’s more than 20 identified subper- 
sonalities, or “alters”, were traced in large 
part to brutal sexual and emotional abuse 
inflicted by his father. It was found that, as is 
characteristic of multiple personalities, 
Lange began “blanking out” and switching 
personalities as an adaptive mechanism to 
protect him from experiencing the over- 


whelming reality of abuse. 


In a manuscript compiled from notes 


_made by several of the alters, Lange 
describes being forced to watch his alcoholic 


father sexually molest his infant sister, then 
having to take his sister’s place and bring 
his father i to climax. Among many other 


E _ abuses Tange recounts are being forced to 
eat dog food and drink his father’s urine, 
and Susans beating i njuni so severe ehe 
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abuse. 


Individual personalities consider them- 
selves to be separate people. Lange’s con- 
ception, typical of multiple personality dis- 


order, is of a room behind a curtain where 


the personalities live. When a given person- 
ality interacts in the outside world, he or she 
steps in front of the curtain. Only one per- 
sonality can be outside the curtain at once. 


some of the personalities rarely interact 
with the others, and some go into long peri- 


si at 
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ods of remission. Lange’s adult life has been. 


fraught with memory lapses. His first con- 


viction was for forgery; he denied doing it 


but could not provide an alibi. 


Other personalities interact with the 
others “in the room” with disastrous conse- 
quences. A personality called Lee has been 
punishing the other personalities by burn- 
ing “the body”. Psychiatrists perceive Lee to 
be so dangerous that they will not bring him 


out until full restraints are applied and two ` 


people are holding him back. Other personali- 
ties are afraid Lee will kill Lange, if Lange 
does not succeed in killing himself first. 


Diagnosis Switch 


|! Arneson had begun to gain the trust of 
several of the personalities when a Mendota 
psychiatrist, Robert Miller, took over the 
case. Miller, who had treated one other mul- 
tiple personality patient, first confirmed the 
multiple personality diagnosis but then 
abruptly changed the diagnosis to “antiso- 
cial personality disorder” and “malinger- 


ing”. 

The secondary diagnosis of malinger- 
ing — faking a psychiatric disorder — was 
contingent on the switched primary diagno- 
sis of antisocial personality disorder. The 
inmate does not meet the diagnostic criteria 





_ * The inmate has requested that a pseudonym be 


used for his protection. 






a either of the diagnostic conclusions. 
Miller and others citea thẹ case of another 
man with MPD, Billy Milligan, as a major 
reason for the diagnosis switch. Milligan, 
charged with three rapes in 1978, was found 
not guilty by reason of insanity and placed 
in a mental institution. After ten years he 
was released after psychiatrists determined 
that fusion of the personalities had been 
achieved. Miller wrote: “Since Milligan was 
apparently able to have his sentence over- 
turned and thus was able to win his free- 
dom after only a short incarceration, some 
staff are concerned about this happening 
with [Lange] as well a if he is a multi- 


= ple.” 


Following the changed diagnosis, 
prison officials attempted to transfer Lange 
to Columbia Correctional Institution in 
Portage. Crisis intervention worker 
Kaemmerer placed a “clinical hold” on 
Lange to prevent the transfer. Arnesen was 
then transferred to CCI and barred from 
contact with Lange, possibly because 
Arnesen was unwilling to eee the n 
nosis switch. 


The Mendota staff then terminated ` 


Lange’s treatment. Lange notes that his 
treatment was discontinued without an 
order from the court which ordered him 
committed to their facility for treatment. He 


was then transferred from Mendota back to 


Waupun. 


Upon Lange’s transfer back to Waupun, 
Mendota officials made a special trip to the 
prison to see to it that prison officials accept- 
ed the changed diagnosis. 


Breaking the Cycle 


Lange says he is not seeking to have his 
sentence reduced or overturned. In a state- 
ment typed by the personalities George and 
Ray, he writes: “We are willing to accept 
punishment for any wrongs any of us have 
committed against society, but we believe 
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Prisoner with multiple personalities 
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there must be a mistake somewhere when 
we can’t obtain treatment to prevent those 
wrongs from reoccurring again and again.” 
Recently, another prison therapist entered 
the picture when he also diagnosed the 
inmate as “a classic case of M.P.D.” Upon 
learning of this, prison officials immediately 
ordered the therapist to discontinue treat- 
ment. 


Although Ray is optimistic about 
obtaining treatment for Lange, other alters 
are reluctant to risk being abandoned or 


= betrayed by another therapist. A few of the 


alters neither recognize the multiple person- 
ality diagnosis nor want treatment. George 
says he and Ray would support a perma- 
nent commitment to a mental institution if it 
would mean getting the medical care Lange 
needs. “We feel it is important that treat- 
ment be completed,” George says. “We apol- 
ogize to anyone who has been harmed. 
We're trying to seek treatment. Should there 
be a release, the only way to prevent the 
revolving door [of recidivism] is to get treat- 
ment. 


“We need rehabilitation, not more pun- 
ishment. Punishment hasn’t worked. 
Punishment,” George says, “is what we’ve 
had all our lives.” co 


State Rep. Leo Hamilton, D-Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin, the Chairman of the Assembly 
Committee on Government Operations and 


Corrections, is awaiting a response from prison 


officials to his inquiry as to why the inmate is 
being denied medical care. For more information 
write to: 


`- Mr. Tom Glover 


c/o Representative Leo Hamilton 
Wisconsin State Capitol 

P.O. Box 8952 

Madison, WI 53708 

or call (608) 266-1194 and 
toll-free 1-800-362-9696 
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California Coalition 
for Battered Women 
in Prison 


Did you know that: 


e Every fifteen seconds a woman in the 
U.S. is beaten. 


oe One California state en study found | 


that 93% of women who had killed their 
mates had been battered by them. 


e There are approximately 650 women in 
_ California state prisons for killing their 
abusers. 


The California Coalition for Battered 
Women in Prison was formed in August of 
1991 by Legal Services for Prisoners with 
Children, San Francisco Neighborhood 
Legal Assistance Foundation, Battered 
Women’s Alternatives, Southern California 
Women’s Law Center and California 
Alliance Against Domestic Violence. 


Volunteer attorneys, community orga- 
nizers, prison reform activists, legal advo- 
cates, and health professionals participate 
in reaching the goals of the Coalition. As 
part of a growing national movement 
aimed at bringing justice to battered 


women, the Coalition commits itself to © 


assisting women in California who have 
been convicted of fighting back against 


_ their abusive partners, and whose claims of 


self-defense have been largely ignored. The 
Coalition has filed 21 clemency petitions so 
far on behalf of women who believe their 
killings were in self-defense or were the 
only way they could escape from a long- 
term abusive relationship. In one case, a 
woman was beaten by her spouse for 48 
years. . | 


Among the Coalition’s goals are to: 


e identify battered women imprisoned 
for killing or assaulting their batterers 
sand assist them in the e clemen MENCY / 


~ mutation process; 


e educate the public about domestic vio- 
lence and battered women’s self- 
defense; 


e assist attorneys and advocates in their 
defense of battered women; 


e work with and lobby the Governor and 
the state Legislature to create a stan- 
dardized and fair process for the 
review of battered women’s cases. 


Battered women who kill in self- 
defense: 


e have likely suffered frequent and 
severe abuse; 


e are often survivors of brutal sexual 
assault; 


e were frequently threatened with death, 
especially if they attempted to leave; 


e were often caught and beaten when 


they left an abuser. 


Many battered women in California 
were convicted before courts recognized the 
relevance of Battered Women’s Syndrome 
(BWS) evidence. It was not until January 
ist, 1992, that the California Legislature 
passed a law acknowledging the impor- 
tance of BWS testimony. There is little edu- 
cation provided to juries, judges, attorneys 
or the public about battering, its effects, and 
its results. 


The Coalition continues to identify 
more women who may wish to file clemen- 
cy petitions. These women have been abused 
twice: once by their abusive partners and 
now by the legal system. Write or call 
Governor Pete Wilson and urge him to take 
action on the petitions before him. 
Volunteers and donations are needed. Make 
donations payable to Legal Services for 


Prisoners with Children, noting “CCBWP” 


on the check. co 

California Coalition for Battered Women in 
Prison/LSPC 

1535 Mission St.,San Francisco, CA 94103 


4! 
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I sit and ay to continue on the path of 


putting my life back together, since what 


anyone who was not there would call a riot, 


but anyone who was there would call a 


struggle for democracy, at the State 
Correctional Institution at Camp Hill. 


During the riots (struggle for democra- 
cy) at Camp Hill in October 1989 many of us 
were already in solitary confinement with no 
charges or trumped up charges by an admin- 
istration educated in destroying everything 
that is good in a person. 


Many of us who were separated from 
the disturbance due to no choice of our own 
were further isolated and beaten several 
times due to our political beliefs, just because 
we were prisoners under the control of 
sadistic savages. 


On 6/Nov/89, nineteen of us were 
removed from the RHU (solitary confine- 
ment) and placed on a bus to be shipped out, 
to make room for those involved in the riot. 
We collectively thought it was a blessing, 
due to ill treatment we had received at the 
hands of those in authority. 


We were being shipped to the State. 


Correctional Institution at Graterford. En 
route to Graterford, to soothe the savage 
beast in us, music was being played for us 
on the bus. At that time the number one 
song on the radio coming out of 
Philadelphia was by Jermaine Jackson 
“Don’t Take It Personal”. 


Little did we know that when we got to 


Graterford, someone at Camp Hill had called - 


and told the administration that we were in 
the riot, despite everyone on the bus being in 
solitary confinement during the riot. 


When we got there, guards were in two 


lines in full riot gear with sticks. Many more 


guards were spectators. Sgt. Kinnerly, who 
drove us down, gone me e some assur- 





ill patients. They were called off the bus first, 
by name and number. Then the rest of us 
were told to come off in any order we want- 
ed. None of us knew what the person in 
front of us experienced because the bus was 
parked in the dark. You stepped off the bus 
into the light and then into the dark again 
with guards on both sides of you. 


-I was beaten viciously. My head was 
stomped into the concrete floor by Set. 
Clarke’s foot and I was repeatedly stung 
with stun guns. Sgt. Lucas looked on, 
amused. I was taken to a cell and told to say 
that | fell coming off the bus. 


After I was dragged into my cell, I saw a 
few others get beaten on their way to differ- 
ent cells: Lazur Falco #Y4517, and Mayo, 
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Justice delayed is justice denied! 


who eventually died. Although Mayo was 
an AIDS patient, he was viciously beaten 
and ran by the guards head on into the wall. 


We were left in our cells, beaten, hungry 
and afraid. | was the only one on that bus 
who had done time at Graterford, so I knew 
the majority of the guards personally. It 
didn’t mean nothing, especially when the 
guard came to me and told me that a mistake 
was made — that they were supposed to kill 
me. 


The shift changed and a guard who I 
worked for came on, and came to my cell to 
see me when he saw my name on the list. 
When he saw the state I was in he asked me 
who did this to me. I assumed that I was 
dead anyway, so | said that the guards did it. 
I told him there were other people hurt more 
than me — Lazaro Falco, Mayo, James Swift 
and Joe Gimmel. He left and shortly there- 
after Supt. Vaughn-came to my cell and 
ordered me taken to the institution’s hospi- 
tal. The X-Rays were destroyed while the 
officers watched. I had no idea what their 
role was. I immediately thought of Sun Tzu, 
“Tf you don’t know who to trust, trust no 


ye 


one. 


I was taken back to my cell and told, 
after talking to the Deputy and the State 
Police, that I was being moved because of 
this and the fact that I had a separation from 
Graterford and was not supposed to be 
there. They had to bring oxygen tanks to 
Mayo’s cell as he was hurt too bad to be 
moved. 


I once again thought of Sun Tzu, “When 
you find yourself in enemy territory, pitted 
against overwhelming odds, seek aid. If you 
believe there is no one.to help you, that is the 
time to change your patterns of thought. 
Know that aid may be found in the most 
unlikely see 


ee 
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Three of us, myself, James Swift, and Joe 


Gimmel, were packed up and transported | 


out of there by the Supt. and some guards to 
Montgomery County Prison where we 


-= stayed for a couple weeks. Then on to 


Chester County Prison for a couple weeks 
and then Bucks County for a couple weeks. 
At no time were we totally checked out med- 


ically - everything ordered was stopped 


because we were moved. 


We were then brought back into this 
same correctional system. Every one of us 
who was beaten, except for a couple, was 
brought back into this system. Everybody 
who was in population during the riot was 
being shipped out of state, around the coun- 
try until cooler heads prevailed in this sys- 


-= Security Captain here told me, 
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tem. I was brought to Rockview which had 
sent guards down to Camp Hill to beat pris- 
oners. I was placed in solitary confinement, 
denied medical attention and told to expect 
nothing. 


I then ran into Lazaro Falco again, not 
knowing that due to the beatings and his 
blood mixing with Mayo’s he had contracted 
the illness from him. 


Since we have been in this system, the 
Grand Jury under the U.S. Department of 
Justice handed down Civil Rights violations 
against the guards. We have been systemati- 
cally harrassed, and placed in different situa- 
tions by the staff. 


The Department of Corrections has not 
apologized or shown good faith in our situa- 


tion. I even told the staff here that I was 


threatened at Graterford on 30/Oct/91 by a 
guard when the U.S. Marshals dropped us 
off to be sent back to Rockview by van. The 
“so what,” 
and when | contacted the U.S. Attorney 
nothing was done. For political coverage, 
they are allowing the guards to plead guilty 
to smaller charges. No concern is being 
shown on our behalf except by Angus Love 
of the Pennsylvania Law Project. 


The guards all across the state have held 
fundraisers for defense money for the 
guards, despite the Department of 
Corrections Code of Ethics which forbids 
this. All of us should be removed from this 
system for an extended grace period to be 
physically, emotionally and mentally 
reshaped. 

Lazaro Falco is Cuban — this country 
embraced all Cubans fleeing Castro to set the 
stage to switch world opinion of Comrade 
Fidel. Now Ronald Reagan and George 
ee ee ae 
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is the TV coverage now? We are told we 


must show that a threat exists before we can 


get political asylum in the Federal system. 
No grand jury, nor Departments of 
Correction investigation sought to find out 
who made that call. Until this and the con- 
spiracy among the guards is exposed, I fear 
for my life as does Lazaro Falco. I hope that 
you find it within your human compassion 
to write letters to: Commissioner Joseph 
Lehman 

P.O.Box 598 

Camp Hill, PA 17011 


on behalf of us requesting that we be - 


removed and have a chance to heal without 


fear. Guards have approached me at various 


times dropping hints about the situation and 
statements concerning Gabe White who, I 
believe, is the shop steward of their union. 


Lt. Macon, who was the second highest 
ranking Correction Officer, was indicted, but 
he resigned first. He stated in an interview 
that [because of] what he knew, he feared for 
his life, then he took back his resignation, 
came back to work and shortly thereafter, 
resigned again, stating that he was “not 
going to be the scapegoat for nobody.” Who 
made that call and who received that call, 
surely none of those indicted. 


In closing, I reiterate the words of Sun 


Tzu, “if you don’t know who to trust, trust 
no one.” 


[l lutta continua! 


Help us - for further information write 
us, or to help us in our quest, write to the 
Commissioner, it’s his decision. co 
Hotep, 

Imani! : 

Lazaro Falco # Y4517 
Box A ) 
Bellefonte, PA 16823 - 


Safwat Imani Shabazz 

A/K/A Ronald Townes # M5914 
Box A 

Bellefonte, PA 16823 
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Bulldozer notes 

With an average of 40 returns each © 
issue, we are feeling the financial pinch 
of postage paid for copies returned. 
Please contact us every 8 issues to 
remain on our mailing list. In the next 
few months, we will be tightening up 
our mailing list and discontinuing 
names of people we haven't heard 
from with address changes, transfers, 
releases, etc. If you receive a letter ask- 
ing for confirmation of your address, 
please respond as soon as possible. We | 
would like to use the money we're los- 
ing in postage to expand the paper to 
16 pages every issue, as We are current- 
ly receiving far more material than we 
have space to print. 


Members of the Bulldozer collec- 
tive are becoming more active in anti- 
racist and anti-neo-fascist work. The 
week of 9/Nov/92 was an active one 
for both the far right and its opposi- 
tion, with rallies to protest German 
neo-Nazi activity and a visit to the city 
by Pat Buchanan. On 13/Nov/92, a 
very spirited demonstration was suc- 
cessful in routing racists out of a meet- 
ing of the racist Heritage Front held in 
a supposed-to-be-secret location, the 
Café Roma at Gladstone and Bloor. In 
fact, their event was cut short by the 
protest; the scheduled entertainment, - 
racist band Rahowa (Racial Holy War) 
had just barely begun to play. The 


_ whole evening was supposed to be a 


“victory celebration” for British neo- 


_ Nazi propagandist David Irving, a 


well-known “historian” who denies 
the Nazi Holocaust and claims that 


-= concentration camps in Poland were 


built after the war as a tourist attrac- 
tion. But Irving was deported earlier in. 
the day, and the “celebration” became 
Er 
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demonstrators would storm e meel 
ing of 125 neo-Nazis and supporters. 
“White power” was no match for the 
protest, organized by Anti-Racist 
Action, and, even though police were- 
quite ready to move in on the demon- 
strators, there were no arrests. oo 


The Prison News Service is published 
bimonthly (no issue in July/August), 
by PSC Publishers and is edited by the 
Bulldozer collective. 

Subscriptions: 

Free to prisoners 

Non-prisoners — $10.00/yr 

more if you can, less if you can’t 
Institutions — $25.00/yr 

(U.S. postage to Canada is 40 cents.) 


Write to: 

PSC Publishers 

POB 5052, Sm. A 

Toronto, Ont. Canada M5W 1W4 


Donations are needed to keep this 
project going. Prison support | 
groups can get multiple copies for 
use in their work for the cost of 
postage. 


November / December 1992 


_ Date of issue — December 1992. 


Publications Mail Registration 
Number 8843 


Postal Officials, send returns to: 
PSC Publishers 

POB 5052, Stn. A 

Toronto, Ont. Canada M5W 1w4 


Graphics and articles are welcomed. 
Deadline for the next issue is 
January 10. 
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New Afrikan Peoples 
Action Committee! 


| Proposal for consideration in forming 
strategies for the winning of reparations. 

Presented to the National Coalition of Blacks for 

Reparations in America conferees of September 
26, 1992, Baton Rouge, La. 


Preface 


Power to you, N-COBRA Conferees: 


` The Umoja (Unity) Council of NAPAC 
has been informed that this particular con- 
ference of N-COBRA is designed for inform- 
ing people and exchanging views around 
strategies for winning reparations. 
As NAPAC was founded to help in 
winning the release of Black people being 
held as prisoners of the u.s. “by any means 
necessary,” one of our principal means is the 
release of Our people as part of a repara- 
tions settlement, ergo, We desire to be heard 
and given serious consideration by this con- 
ference. 


introduction 


First, for the benefit of the Conferees, 
We wish to make plain who We are to better 
help you understand Our position. 


We are your sons and daughters, broth- 
ers and sisters, husbands and wives, fathers 
and mothers. We are the little children endur- 


ing poverty at home and mis-education and - 


trouble at school. We are the teenagers who 
have dropped out of school, dropped 
unplanned babies on Our parents and Our 
communities and those who have dropped 
any hope of “doing the right thang.” 


We are the drug addict and the drug 

Kae dealer; the pimped and the pimp; the 

~~ robbed and the robber; the raped and the 
cob apist, 


e mu dered. and. tig murderer. We 
are the faceless nai 
=e have no committees trying to free Us, 
“no-attorneys at Our parole hearings and no 

real prospects once We touch back down on 


your doorstep. Most of Us have absolutely 
nothing to lose, and We are agitated and’ 


aggravated, and We, as much as some 
would like, can’t be wished away, We ain’t 
gonna disappear, and We don’t die, We mul- 
tiply. We’re coming to dinner, folks, and 
_ We're starring in the next drama in your 
neighborhood. Consequently, We have to be 
dealt with — in the positive. 


‘Considerations 


Any strategies for informing people 
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and winning reparations must take into 
account that the basic Black woman and 
Black man being held prisoner by the u.s. 
will eventually be returning to your neigh- 
borhoods, your livingrooms, diningrooms 
and bedrooms. 


Another consideration is that most Black 
women and men being held as prisoners of 
the u.s. are not, as the leaders of the New 
Afrikan Independence Movement defines: 
“conscious” New Afrikan Citizens, nor are 
most of Us “politically conscious,” as the so- 
called progressive left would have it. 


=- The majority of Us can only tell you - 


that something ain’t fair and that it ain’t 
right. As far as defining and articulating the 
problem(s), most of Us cannot do it in a way 
that can make others understand what it is 
We're trying to get across. We cannot acade- 
mically expound on and relate to others that 
the cause of Our oppression and other inter- 
nal national problems. are the direct result of 
the rise of white supremacy as a power sys- 
tem and culture. 


Neither can most of Us theorize about 
solutions to Our problems, or engage in tal- 
ented polemics on the merits, or demerits, of 
the various socio-political philosophies and 
economic theories. We can’t put together 
economic, social and political theories and 
test them scientifically. In fact, most of Us 
don’t give a damn about a theory. For the 
majority of Us a theory is just like a myth — 


something that ain’t real. It has no relevance 


in Our reality. We are not saying We should 
not know these things. We're saying that the 
reality is We don’t, for whatever reason. 

And that reality has to be taken into account 


_ ih the formulation of any strategies dealing 


with the uplifting of Black people as a 
Nation. Unless, of course, the vision is for a 
ralentea te ihis a 


us are to be dissed. 


The reality of the masses of Black people 


and the Blacks being held prisoners of the u.s. 


is Our immediate poverty and these prison 
bars, the money and Our perception of suc- 
cess and power that can be derived from the 
sale and use of drugs and other “criminal” 
activity - immediately; the reality of a power- 
ful, aggressive and hostile white nation that’s 
kicking Our ass - right now; the reality of an 
indifferent Black Nation that is increasingly 
turning against the Black lumpen and all 
Black prisoners because of Our misguided 
and misdirected acts committed to attain 
some measure of relief and the insane acts of a 
few of Us who just don’t give a damn. 


What is real and relevant to Us is the 
enormous probability that those of Us that 
are not behind bars, right now, will either 
end up behind them, or dead, or drug 
addicted and insane; another parasitic dis- 
ease on Our families and communities. For 
those of Us already locked-down the reality 
is the question of Our eventual release from 
prison, through death or some other means, 


the relief We're going to need; what We're 


going to do to get it? These factors have to 
be considered seriously and these questions 
have to be answered concretely in develop- 
ing any strategies for winning reparations 
and liberation for Black people. 

Lastly, We know that most Black people 
feel like “Why should We care about Black 
‘criminals’?”; that We shouldn’t have been 
doing whatever it was We may, or may not, 
have been doing. To them We give the fol- 
lowing response — without going into the 
well known statistics on the deplorable con- 
dition of Black people — #1. That attitude is 
justified for some of Us, though the majority 
of Us are salvageable; most of Us were/are 


victims, first, of forces beyond Our individ’ 


ual control; some of Us are innocent. #2. 


Things are not getting any better, they are 


getting worse. #3. The problems of the Black 
lumpen in general and Black men in particu- 
lar will either be dealt with in terms of solv- 
ing those problems now, or everyone will 
continue to regret it tomorrow. #4. We may 
be here today, but at the rate things are 
falling, you could be here tomorrow. 


Proposal 


We offer, as a proposal for consideration to 
the Conferees, the following: That a commit- 
tee from the National Coalition of Blacks for 
Reparations in America be established to 
work directly with the NAPAC on imple- 
menting Our program of Prevention, 
Intervention, Maintenance, Re-education, 
Re-construction and Re-entry. That is to say: 


Prevention — in terms of preventing Our 
people (as many as We can) from becoming 


_ parasites on Our communities and prisoners 
and the rest of | 


a NS era 3 
Survival Centers/Ujamaa-type shule’s 
which will deal, initially, with individual, 
family, community and national develop- 
ment and defense; teaching the reading, 
writing and speaking of languages, mathe- 
matics, analytical thinking, etc.; trades, arts 
and other skills beneficial to Black develop- 
ment and defense. 


Intervention — (where possible) in the 
process of imprisonment (developing divi- 
sionary sentencing programs, among other 
things) for those of Our people who will be 
caught up in the amerikkkan just-Us system 
for committing economic and other acts, not 
committed against the Black Nation in 
whole or in part. 
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Maintenance — developing a co-operative 
economic plan to assist NAPAC/ 
N-COBRA member prisoners. 7 


Further develop the basic NAPAC pro- 
gram for re-educating, re-structuring and re- 
entering better Black women and Black men 
into Our families and communities and Our 
Nation. 


We also propose that Our people being 
held as prisoners — who choose to do so.— be 
repatriated to a country in the Motherland, 
or elsewhere, either by unconditional release. 
for Our Political Prisoners and Prisoners of 
War, or/and deportation, exile, trade-off, or 
whatever, for the rest of Us — who choose 
the option — be an integral part of any 
demand of the u.s. imperial govern- 
ment/regime for reparations for Black peo- 
ple in amerikkka. 


Conclusion 


We believe that by the nature of Our 
position being so controversial, the discus- 
sion of it would do more to create dialogue 
and deeper understanding of the repara- 
tions issue than just the fundamental under- 
standing of most people that these folk owe 
Us forty acres and a mule. 


We also believe We are not working for 
anything unrealistic or unattainable. Thus, 
We offer Our humble considerations and 
proposal to you in all sincerity. 

Our Statement of Purpose and Prog- 
ramme of Action, Our Handbook for Higher 
Living and Our Quarterly Information Sheet 


(all of which lay out in more detail Our 





baned from Us, for a donation of $5.00 to 
cover the costs of copying and mailing, at 
Our address listed below. 


Thank you very much. 


In the struggle “from the guts of the 
beast...” | 


Power to you. œ 


Prince Imari A. Obadele & Clarence ee for 
the Umoja Council, NAPAC 

NAPAC 

P.O.Box 691871 

Houston, Texas 77269-1871 

713-370-8361 

504-357-7909 





Prolonged confinement and 
the degeneration of an 
individual’s attitude 


Long term confinement of an individ- 
ual in an atmosphere which previously that 
person would have felt uncomfortable in, 
eventually leads to a degeneration of that 
person’s values, morals and the actual 
behavior pattern itself of that individual. 
The continuous exposure to the attitudes of 
sO many others who may have a value sys- 
_tem which is in every way unacceptable to 
society, eventually leads to an acceptance of 
those values. This is due to the fact that 
there is no contact with that society in which 
these unacceptable values (or actions) 
would otherwise be received in a very nega- 
tive manner. Thus, the actual “norm” 

becomes altered and a new kind of accep- 
_ tance of these attitudes is experienced. This 


is especially true when there exists a faulty 
or non-actual classification and separation 
of individuals confined in a setting where 
there would be daily contact. 


Many times an administration will con- 


cern itself more with things such as the mis- 
conduct an individual may have received 
rather than the actual attitude or future 
intention of any one individual. A good 
example of this is the actual classification 
process used when seeking to advance some 
inmates through the system for release. For 
example, a person serving a prison sentence 
for murder, rape, or child molesting may be 
classified in such a way that would place 
him on F block or in a modular unit outside 
the prison walls. In doing this, it places that 


person in a more favorable position for 
parole. Whereas a person serving a sentence 
for possession of stolen property may, 
because of some minor type of prison rule 
infraction, be kept in units where there is 
less chance of him being approved for 
release into the community. It is not even 
thought that the person who has placed 
himself in a favorable position only does so 
because he seeks release and not because 
there is any change of attitude or morals. 
This is why so many of the better-paying 
institutional jobs will be given to the person 
who is really “pulling the wool over the 
administration’s eyes.” This is why a person 
serving a sentence for a crime of violence 
may be released before another who may be 
serving a sentence for a crime of theft, and 
the person serving the sentence for a crime 
of violence is back within the community, 
while the person serving time for the crime 
of theft will be given one set-back after 
another by a panel of individuals who will 
only see this person for five minutes in a 
lifetime. And this decision is based on obser- 
vational reports by administration person- 
nel (guards) who are in no way qualified to 
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assess an individual’s actions, attitude or 
morals. Many of those who make these- 
reports have no actual training other than 
security and control. Many favorable deci- 
sions are made because an individual may 
be an institutional informer or such a ridicu- 
lous reason as the grooming of an officer’s 
hair or for repairing his shoes in the prison 
shoe shop. 


Before there can be any serious changes 
made within the system (and by now it 
should be obvious that such changes are 
drastically needed), there must be an overall 
evaluation made of the procedures now | 
used in the classification, confinement and 


the eventual release of inmates within the 


penal system. There should also be a better 
understanding of the effects of continued 
and many times unnecessary prolonged 
confinement of individuals in an atmos- 
phere where the “norms” of society are now- 
absent. co . 
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In 1979, Assata Shakur was liberated from a 
New Jersey state prison by a combined New 
Afrikan and anti-imperialist unit. Shakur, 
described as the “soul of the Black Liberation 
Army” was one of the major targets of COIN- 
TELPRO for her activity with the BLA, and 
before that with the Black Panthers. On May 2, 
1973, Assata, Sundiata Acoli and Zayd Malik 
Shakur were ambushed by New Jersey state 
police. Zayd was killed and Assata was severely 
wounded. Acoli managed to escape, but was 
arrested a few days later and remains imprisoned 
today. After her liberation, Assata was granted 
asylum by Cuba, where she lives today. 


The following interview with Assata was 
done in late 1991 by Meg Starr of the Free Puerto 


Rico Committee, and Matt Meyer of the War 


Resisters League. She has a keen analysis of the 


history of struggle of the late sixties and early sev- 


enties which she lived so passionately, and a com- 
pelling sense of the direction that the resistance 
must take. We took this version of the interview 


jrom Crossroad (see resources on the back page for | 


more Le about this aportan reene) 
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ona book, ila you tell me slice ay it? 


Assata Shakur: The book is essentially about 
the ideological development of the Black 
Liberation Movement, the relationship 
between the Black Liberation Movement in 
the united states and world revolutionary 
movements. It deals, in some parts, with the 
changes in Eastern Europe — in passing. It 
also explores some ideas i am currently deal- 
ing with in terms of things i think are impor- 
tant for Afrikans living in the united states to 
think about. These are just some ideas i want 
to fill out. I am trying to write the book in a 


way that does not say, “these are the answers; 


this is the answer.” I’m trying to just deal 
with: this is what i'm thinking at the moment. 
Hopefully, that will change, hopefully that 
will grow. But, these are some things to throw 
out for people to reflect on, and to give me 
some feedback on. I’m trying to write in a 
non-arrogant, non-absolutist way, and i think 
that’s important right now for people inter- 
ested in making ideological input; to develop 
a style of writing, and a style of work that is 
contra-arrogant. I think arrogance is one of 
the things that has really stifled the world 
revolutionary movement and really hindered 
communication between people. 


MS: As you're doing that, l'm sure you are think- 
ing a lot about the sixties and seventies. Do you 
have any things that you feel were particular 
lessons? And I know you don’t want to put this 
in dogmatic terms, but any particular lessons 
from the sixties and seventies that you ‘ve been 
thinking about? 


Assata Shakur: Well, i think all. of us have 
learned many, many lessons from the sixties 
and the seventies. The sixties and seventies 
for me were my political education, my 
political period of growth and development. 
I think that one of the things that i learned, 
or think i learned, is that it’s not important so 
much who directs, who is in the vanguard, 
it’s that people work together wherever they 
are — whether they’re in a union; whether 
they’re in a block committee; whether they’re 
working in a political organization; whatever 






Interview with Assata Shakur 


|. place they are: to do work; to become active; 
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to become aware; to increase the level of 
activity rather than to concentrate on being 
the vanguard, on trying to lead a movement. 
A lot of times people who were trying to 
lead didn’t know where they were going. 


Leadership has to be, in the new sense 
of leadership, a collective process, and the 
concept of vanguard has to be collectivized, 
has to be put in the context of the 1990s and 


_ approaching 2000, because people come 


from many different experiences and have 
many different concepts of freedom. The 
point is for us to sit down and make some 
kind of agreement on some basic things and 
understand that what is going to be freedom 
for me, is not necessarily going to be free- 
dom for you. Self-determination must be a 
very important part of what we’re talking 
about when we talk about political organiza- 
tion — political activity — that has to be 
underlined because everybody doesn’t have 
the same dream. So, there has to be room for 
everybody to attempt to move toward that 
dream, as long as that dream doesn’t include 
oppressing other = exploiting other 
people. 

MS: It’s interesting that you're using the word 
‘leadership’ and what that has meant for the left, 
because this next question has something to do 
with that. When I was young, my political devel- 
opment was being shaped by the Black movement 


in a lot of diferent ways. (I might now look back on - 


it and say in my consciousness-raising group as a 
woman, all these terms like ‘stereotype’ were being 
used, things that we were getting from the Black 
movement, but not knowing we were getting them 


from the Black movement.) One of the terms that’s 
` come up from the sixties and seventies, in talking 


about the leadership of the Black movement, within 


-the movements in the united states, that it had a 


role t in radicalizing lots of other parts of the move- 
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also think it’s correct that the people that are 
most oppressed, in any given country, should 
have a great deal to say about the direction 
that a movement must take, should take, etc. 
Logically, the most oppressed people should 
have a great deal of influence in what hap- 


_ pens. If that doesn’t happen, then what you 


have is a very elitist, racist movement. 


So, if the Black Liberation Movement, 
the Movement for Puerto Rican Indepen- 
dence, the movement of oppressed people in 
general, the movement for the liberation of 
the Indigenous people; if these movements 
are not in the first focus, are not up front in 
the movement as a whole, then something is 
wrong. I think that necessarily the “working 
class” movement has to deal with the most 
oppressed workers, workers who are dealing 


_ with an oppression that is much greater. 


Those workers must be heard. Those work- 


= ers must have some kind of role in leader- 


ship of the movement as a whole. Because 
without that you have a distortion, you have 
something that does not reflect the reality. It 
just disintegrates into something that is arro- 
gant, racist, and Eurocentric. I think that for 
too many years the ideological input into the 
movement has been Eurocentric. The ideas 
and the revolutionary examples of Third 
World people have been ignored, minimized. 


The contributions of so many revolutionary 


people have just been overlooked by the 
European movement, by the white left in the 


united states. This has not been studied with 


any seriousness; that trend must be changed. 
I think that for a revolutionary ideology to 
evolve that is truly scientific in nature, it 
must come from the experiences not of 
Europe, but from all of the world; the experi- 
ence of Afrikans, the experiences of Asians, 
Latin Americans, and of Europeans. But it 
must reflect a body of knowledge that comes 
from the whole world, and a theory of histo- 
ry that is based on the experiences of the 
whole world, not just Europe. That is one of 
the errors that must be corrected at this time. 


Gime soir see that — the i leadin St 





The bankrupt kind of ideology, the kind 
of stagnation that has been coming out of the 
European experience, for the last years, 
shows that something else must be devel- 
oped. The most oppressed people in the 
world right now are Afrikans, Asians, and 
Latin Americans. So, the ideological input of 
Afrikans, Asians, and Latin Americans is not 
only important, it is essential. It’s necessary 
because imperialism has reached such a state 
it’s really difficult to separate racism from 
imperialism, Eurocentrism from imperialism, 

_because they’re connected. By perpetuating 
an ideology that is Eurocentric is also perpet- 
uating an ideological imperialism. 


So, in order to destroy imperialism, 
there must be an ideological movement from 


- the people who are victimized by imperial- 


ism. This is not to say that other experiences 
are not important, and not to say the contri- 
butions of European revolutionaries — 
Marx, Engels, Lenin — are not valid, not 


important. You don’t throw them out. But | 


that must be expanded. 


A science, to be a science, cannot be 
stagnant; it has to grow. If it does not grow, 
then it becomes a dogma. A science must be 
something that is constantly expanding, con- 
stantly growing, and one of the problems has 





| 
been that there has been no systematic way 
in which socialist theory could grow because 
of the dogmatism has just dominated — for 
years — the ideological, and in many ways, 
practical aspects of the left: That has to be re- 
thought, and those tendencies have to be 
thrown out the window, because they don’t 
help and they’ve done a lot to hinder peo- 
ple’s freedom. 


Matt Meyer (MM): I guess from that, we were 


wondering if you could speak generally about 
what you think the role now of North Americans 
or European Americans are within the revolu- 
tionary process — what can European Americans 
do to be a positive part of the process? 


Assata Shakur: Well, i think that one thing 
that needs to be done is education. People 
really need to educate themselves and to 
educate other people to communicate with 
others; to make use of the tremendous 
amount of technology that is in the hands of 
white North Americans. People have access 
to computers, have access to videos, have 
access to all kinds of technology. that needs 
to be exploited. I mean the idea that some 
revolutionaries have had to organize people 


__ has been prehistoric in reality. Somebody has 


an idea that to organize people is with a 
leaflet. You go up to somebody and hand 
them a leaflet and the leaflet says “Workers 
Of The World Unite,” It’s 1991, you have so 
many things at your disposal. 

What needs to be done is to use those 
things to organize in a creative way, to orga- 
nize other white people, other people, in 


-~ some cases Black people. But, i think the 


principal task of white revolutionaries is to 


organize white people and to struggle 


against racism — not only.in terms of institu- 
tional forms, but in terms of struggling 
against one’s own racism. I think it is dishon- 
est to say that white people living i in a racist 
society; receiving a racist education with 
racist teachers, and often with racist parents; 
reading racist books; looking at racist televi- 
sion; etc. etc., are not affected by racism. 


- Everybody living in a racist society is affect- 


ed by racism. White people have to deal with 


. racism on two planes. One: on a political 
_ level, and two: on a personal level. And 


that’s a life-long battle for one who’s serious- 
ly interested in struggling against racism. 


In the same way that Black people, who 


_ are affected by racism, have to struggle con- 


stantly with the feelings of inferiority which 
are inflicted by the society on an overall 
basis, and that’s a constant struggle; to strug- 
gle. against racism in its institutional forms 
and all of its forms. The struggle against 
racism and the struggle for a new society is 
one that is a lifelong process. It has to take 
many forms. It has many aspects. 


I can say “well you are white and 2n 
fore you should struggle in this manner.” 
There is a large area of issues that white peo- 
ple can struggle around — issues that espe- 
cially affect your life. People don’t become 





part ofa struggle for abstract reasons, people 


become part of a struggle because they feel 
outrage — because they feel stepped on. 


Obviously, most white people in the 
united states are not going to feel outraged 
by extreme poverty — some will, but the 
majority won't. Most will become involved 
in issues that are related to the environment, 
women, etc. etc., so coming from there — 
whether it’s the environment, whether it’s 
women — and relating that to an internation- 
al system of imperialism, understanding the 
underlying roots, and understanding in 
order to struggle against any form of oppres- 
sion one has to go to the source. One must 
look at the whole system, and it’s not just the 
united states, it’s not just the military indus- 
trial complex, it’s a system of international 
imperialism that is causing the destruction of 
the environment, that is causing the oppres- 
sion of women, that is causing so many ills, 
that is causing racism, that is causing people 
to starve in Afrika, that is causing people to 
be tortured in El Salvador, it is an interna- 
tional system that must be struggled against. 


I think that one of the things people that 
struggle (i don’t care who they are), need to 
be real conscious of right now is that revolu- 
tionary movement needs to be internalized 
at a much higher level. People really need to 
do networking, to touch base, not just in 
their neighborhood, in their city, not just in 
their state or country, but at an international 
level. People who are concerned about the 
environment need to deal on an international 
level. People who are struggling to liberate 
political prisoners should organize on an 
international level, because that is the only 
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way we're gonna win. What we're strug- 
gling against is an international system of 
imperialism and those imperialists are orga- 
-nizing very effectively internationally. 


So, in order to struggle against that, and 
to be effective, we’ve got to make outreach; 
to not have an exclusionary type of mentality 
when it comes to. approaching other people, 
but to have an inclusionary type of outreach. 
Come in, let’s get together, what can we 
agree on, what can we work together on. 
That has got to go from being just a general 
idea to a skill that’s a well-tooled, well- 
developed skill. 


MM: You've spoken about the need for a whole 
new work style on the left; and that presently 


_ there are no recipes to follow. Given these two 


dynamics, what are your thoughts about future 
work in general: how do we go through the 
process of figuring out what to do — in that we 
need to re-haul and there are no recipes to follow? 


| Assata Shakur: Well, i don’t think there were 


ever any recipes to follow. There was an idea 
and many people went around acting like 
they had the recipe; acting like socialism was 
something like red paint. You can just paint 
-it on anything and it will come out socialist. 
Each specific country, each specific situation, 
each specific people have their own specific 
needs, requirements, desires, aspirations, etc. 
that fit into a worldwide movement. That’s 
the kind of dialectic between the national 
_ reality of people, and the international reali- 





Illustration: Ho Che Anderson 
ty of a world revolutionary movement — 
and the need to struggle against imperialism. 
I really don’t think there was ever a recipe. 
It’s not like you took two cups of Marx and a 
cup of Engels, throw in three drops of Lenin, 
and you've got freedom forever. That’s silly. 
The reality of struggle is that you have to 
think, invent and create. You have to work 
and learn from experience what works, and 
what doesn’t; what makes sense, and what 
doesn’t. You have to learn to get along. I 
mean to get along in terms of progressive 


d people working together — whether you 


agree on everything or not. You have to learn 
that it’s not a luxury to form working unity, 
it’s a necessity. People need to find ways of 


is working around common issues that they 


share. That’s an absolute necessity and sim- 


ple logic. 


It’s like, if there were eight monsters 
attacking me and 20 people in the room. 
Now, if my attitude is that i’m just gonna 
fight against these monsters by myself, and 


i'm not gonna try to deal with these 20 other ` 


people to help me fight these monsters, then 
i am not dealing with a sane and rational 
mind. Then, if i do deal with these 20 other 
people and say, “you just do what i say, you 
listen to me,” that is also irrational. Those 20 
people might have some very good ideas 
about how we can deal with the monsters. 
Let’s get together y’all, let’s exchange ideas, 
let’s deal with the monsters. As long as we 


| keep the focus on the monsters we'll be 


alright. But i think we’ve got to get away 
from the idea that one party is going to be 


| the vanguard to lead us to some salvation. 


I mean, that does not fit with the reality 
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of the 1990s. It might fit in some places — i 


don’t want to absolutize or apply one experi- 
ence to everybody. There may be places 
where one party might lead a people to liber- 
ation, but in the majority of situations, espe- 
cially in multinational places like the united 
states, that’s very unrealistic. So, forming the 
leadership has to be thought of in collective 
terms and the vanguard has to be thought of 
in collective terms. In order to do this, we 
have to develop the skills necessary to deal 
collectively. We have to develop the respect 
to deal collectively. We have to learn by 
doing. We're in an electronic age. We have to 
find new ways of organizing people, new 
ways of educating people — creative ways. 
It could be revolutionary folk operas, 
(laughs) i don’t know. 


We have to find and deal with people 
where. they are — not where we think they 
should be. 


I think a lot of the young rap artists are 
setting a great example. I think they're more 
in touch with people and more actively 
involved in changing people’s ways of think- 
ing than many of the so-called revolutionar- 
ies with long histories, who just talk to them- 
selves. We have to deal with that fact. It’s 
okay to talk to yourself, and it’s okay to talk 
among yourselves, but when you start to do 
that exclusively, then you start acting crazy. 
When all you do is talk to yourself, then you 
have got a problem. And many revolutionar- 
ies have got a problem. They are not only 
talking to each other — to themselves, but 
when they deal with people who have noth- 
ing to do with their movements, they talk at 
them. They don’t listen to what the people 
are saying, they don’t learn from them. So, 


_ it’s a problem when you just talk to yourself 


and talk at people. That, you know, is a cate- 
gory of mental illness! I think that the move- 
ment has got to deal with being sane, being 
logical, being concrete and setting priorities 
— realistic priorities — not fantasizing, not 
trying to apply the experiences of other peo- 
ple mechanically. We really have to analyze 


What damage has been done, and make a ` 


of mistakes. 


MM: Speaking of future work, you've spoken on 
the role of guns as almost the least important 
piece of struggle, can you share your reflections 
on this? 


Assata Shakur: The 1960s were very impor- 
tant in terms of the world liberation move- 
ment; in Afrika, in Asia, and in Latin 
America, there were many processes and 
people struggling for political independence. 
They were struggling against colonialism 
and imperialism. Many of those processes 
had elements of armed struggle. But in many 
cases, people romanticized the aspect of 
armed struggle without understanding that 
at the same time Vietnam was involved in 
armed struggle, there was also political 
struggle, diplomatic struggle, a struggle of 
the unions. I mean, there was a whole 
process of struggle that was going on. Many 
people conceived of the Cuban revolution, 
for example, as Fidel, Che, and Raoul going 
to the mountains. But they did not under- 
stand that there was a whole political strug- 
gle that had been going on, that continued to 
go on, all the way back from before Cuba 
received its “independence”. The July 26th 


movement was a political movement that ` 


was waged on campuses, had links with the 
unions and other leftist movements, and was 
able to forge a unity — a political unity. It 
wasn’t just a simplistic matter of going off 
into the mountains. 


In the 1960s the whole idea of armed 


struggle was a romantic one, was prevalent 
because of the objective conditions during 


that time. In many countries, whether it was 


in Brazil, or Uruguay with the Tupamaros, 
wherever, the revolutionaries were dealing 
with the idea of urban guerilla warfare and 
rural guerilla warfare. In most cases there 


was an emphasis on armed struggle, and not - 


on other aspects of the struggle. In most of 
those cases, there was a failure of people on 
the left to unify. In the majority of those 
cases, those movements were destroyed and 
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defeated. I think the reason for the defeat 


was was (a) a lack of unity on the left; and 
(b) many of those movements failed to ana- 


lyze the objective conditions in their specific 


countries. 


In relation to the united states, obvious- 
ly revolutionaries in the 60s and early 70s 
were very much affected by what was going 
on in Afrika, Asia and Vietnam; those were 






very inspiring revolutionary struggles that 
we were all affected by. In some instances, 
we tried to apply the experiences of other 
people mechanically to our struggle. In the 
specific case of the Black Liberation Move- 
ment in the united states, the question of 
armed struggle had a very specific and a 
very important significance. 


The question of armed struggle took on 
added significance because all during the 
civil rights movement — because of direct 


action and non-violent resistance — many 


people interpreted “non-violence” as the 
only framework Afrikans in the united states 
could struggle in; morally, realistically, etc. 
Instead of being dealt with as a tactic, direct 
action and non-violence was dealt with as an 
ideology. There was a need to combat on dif- 
ferent levels: on the level that Afrikans in the 
united states have the right to self-defense, 
and that that right was absolute; whether we 
defended ourselves or not, in a given situa- 
tion, depended on what we decided — what 
our tactics were; what our strategy was. That 


_ Was important for us to-deal with as a peo- 


ine question of armed Strus> 
in our movement was even more important 
because there was a whole national media 
that was saying “look, you don’t have any 
right to (a) defend yourself and (b) you must 
struggle under these terms and the terms we 
dictate. If you go outside of these terms — 
that framework — then you're crazy, you're 


terrorists”. 


-So it was important, in terms of the 60s 
and 70s, to say (a) we have the right to self- 
defense and (b) that we have the right, as 
Malcolm X said, to struggle “by any means 
necessary”. Those were key ideas that we 
had to struggle around during that period. 
And in the course of that struggle there was 
an emphasis on armed struggle; an emphasis 
on self-defense that may have, in some 
instances, minimized other aspects of the 
struggle. But that was a necessary time, it 
was a necessary experience, and it was nec- 
essary for Afrikan people to realize that we, 
as a people, are going to have to free our- 
selves. That’s a reality. That’s an objective 


reality. Hopefully we will not have to do it - 


alone. It does not make sense for us to try to 
do it alone. For example, the (recent) experi- 
ences of the Soviet Union clearly shows what 
happens when different people work togeth- 
er to bring a huge country to a halt. 
Within that process there were differ- 
ent people with different goals; dif- 
ferent ideas of what self-determina- 
tion is. But only by bringing the monster 
down is self-determination possible. 


Now, i'm not equating bringing down 
the united states monster with the bringing 
down of the Soviet Union. One is/would be 
a revolutionary process, as in the context of 
the united states. In the context of the Soviet 
Union, i don’t know what the hell that is. I 
mean, there were people who sincerely 
wanted to reform socialism, who wanted to 
make it better, more human. There were 
other people who wanted to destroy it. 
Within the whole process of Glasnost and 
Perestroika you have people who were inter- 
ested in making socialism better, others who 


... if the Black Liberation movement, the 
movement for Puerto Rican Independence, the 
movement of oppressed people in general, the 

-~ movement for the liberation of the Indigenous 

people; if these movements are not in the first 
focus, are not up front in the movement as a 
whole, then something is wrong. 
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- were purely interested in personal power. 


That’s my analysis. And it remains to be 
seen whose ends those changes are going to 
serve. Right now, it looks like the workers 
are the people who are going to suffer the 
most. I think it’s a shame that the conditions 
of Stalinism and the kind of model that was 
constructed by Stalin was so negative that 
many people are manipulated by it today. 













But there is a lesson to be learned for any- 
body in what looks like a huge, great power; 
in that that huge, great power can be broken 
down to obtain self-determination — not by 
one people, but by many people who are 
struggling within that structure to gain self- 
determination. 


It would be very difficult for us to deter- 
mine our destiny without bringing the unit- 
ed states down, without a true revolution — 
and it doesn’t have to be a violent revolu- 
tion, it just has to be change; a total change 
by a variety of people because revolutionary 
change now can happen in any way. There’s 
no formula for it and the reality is our poli- 
tics have to say that we don’t like violence. 
Anybody whose politics say “i love violence, 
i like to kill” —i mean, that’s a crazy person. 
Our politics have to be “i hate violence, i 
don’t want to deal with it.” If i am forced to 
deal with it, if there’s no other way around 
it, i will be violent against those who are vio- 
lent against me. But clearly, the question of 
armed struggle, the question of can it be an 
isolated thing; there cannot be any such 
is just armed struggle. In every political 
process there must be struggle on all fronts 


— whether it’s in the electoral arena, on a 


community grassroots level, in a union level, 
political parties, whatever. 


There must be coordinated political 
struggle on all levels involving different 
groups of people: students, workers, farm- 
ers, what have you. You have to deal with all 
kinds of elements of society that are experi- 
encing oppression. And that’s a lesson that 
just has to be learned. See 


_ MS: What do you think about the over 100 politi-_ 


cal prisoners and prisoners of war held in the 
united states? What do you think 
the left should be doing about 
their cases right now?(...) 


Assata Shakur: I think it’s a 
damn shame, that’s what i 
think about it! (Laughter) I 
think it’s horrendous. The 
fundamental reason there 
are so many political prison- 
ers in the united states is 
because the united states 
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Blueprint for control units — 


thirty years old 


Special Handling Unit. Behavior Modifi- 


cation Unit. Different names, but the same 


meanings. These are units that have been spe- 
cificallydesigned tocontrolbehavior;itiswhere 
human experimentation on prisoners is legal. 
“The purpose of (the) Marion control unit is to 
control revolutionary attitudes in the prison 
system and in the society at large.” This, ac- 
cording to former Marion Warden Ralph Aron. 


_ Federal Judge James Foreman has stated, 
“In several instances (the control unit) hasbeen 
used tosilence prison critics. Ithas been used to 
silence religious leaders. It has been used to 
silence economicand philosophical dissidents.” 


In 1962 ata meeting in Washington, D.C. - 


between social scientists and prison wardens, 
Dr. Edward Schein presented his ideas on 
brainwashing. Addressing the topic of “Man 
Against Man: Brainwashing”, he said: “In 
order to produce marked changes of behavior 
and/or attitude, it is necessary to weaken, 


undermine or remove the supports of old 
patterns of behavior and the old attitudes. 
Because most of these supports are the face- 


_to-face confirmation of present behavior and 


attitudes, which are provided by those with 


whom close emotional ties exist, it is often’ 


necessary to break those emotional ties. This 
can be done either by removing the indi- 
vidual physically and preventing any com- 
munication with those whom he cares about. 
Or by proving to him that those whom he 
respects aren’t worthy ofitand, indeed, should 
be actively mistrusted.” 


Dr Schein then Sead the group with 
a list of examples: 


1 - Physical removal of prisoners from those 
they respect to positively break or seriously 
weaken close emotional ties. 


2 - Segregation of all natural leaders. 


3 - Use of cooperative prisoners as leaders. 





4 - Prohibition of group activities not in ee 


with brainwashing objectives. 


5 - Spying on prisoners and reporting pack 


private material. 


6-Tricking men into written statements which 
are then shown to others. 


7 - Exploitation of informers and opportunists. 


8 - Convincing prisoners that they can trust 
no one. 


9 - Treating those who are willing to collabo- 
rate in far more lenient ways than those who 


are not. 


10 - Punishing those who show uncoopera- 
tive attitudes. 


11 - Systematic withholding of mail. 


12 - Preventing contact with anyone non- 
sympathetic to the method of treatment and 
regimen of the captive populace. 


13 - Building a group conviction among the 
prisoners that they have been abandoned by 
and totally isolated from their social order. 


aapets i Vos 


14 - Undermining all emotional] supports. 


15 - Preventing prisoners from writing regard- 
ing the conditions of 
their confinement. 


16 - Making available 
and permitting access 
to only those publica- 
tions which are neu- 
tral to or supportive 
of the desired new at- 
titudes. 


17-Placing individu- 


biguous situations for 
which the standards 
are kept deliberately 
unclear and then 
pressuring them to 
conform to what is de- 
sired in order to win 


als whose willpower 


als into new and am- 


1576 iat Highway seme 
18 - B individu- pleas M Bis Se JE ee — te 


_ has been severely weakened or eroded into a 
J living situation with several others who are 


moreadvancedin their thought-reform whose 
job it is to further undermine the individual’s 


emotional supports. 


-19 - Using techniques of character invalida- 


tion, i.e. humiliations, revilements and shout- — 
ing to induce feelings of guilt, fear and sug- 
gestibility, coupled with sleeplessness, an 
exacting prison regimen and periodic 
interrogational interviews. : 


20 - Meeting with renewed hostility all insin- 
cere attempts to comply with cellmates’ 
pressures. 


21 - Repeatedly pointing out to ae prisoner 
by cellmates of where he has in the past, or in 
the present, not even lived up to his own . 
standards or values. 


22 - Rewarding submission and subserviency — 
to the attitudes encompassing the brainwash- 
ing objective with a lifting of pressure and 
acceptance as a human being. 


23 - Providing social and emotional supports 
that reinforce new attitudes. 


Following Dr. Schein’s address, then di- 
rector of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons James V. 
Bennett, commented, “... one of the things we 
must do is more research. It was indicated 
that we have a large organization with some 
24,000 men in it now and that we have a 
tremendous opportunity here to carryonsome | 
of the experimenting to which various 
panelists have alluded. We can manipulate 
our environment and culture. We can per- 
haps undertake some of the techniques Dr. 
Schein discussed. Do things on your own. 
Undertake a little experiment with what you 
can do with the Muslims. There’s a lot of 
research to do. Do it as individuals. Do it as 
groups and let us know the results.” 


Reprinted from “Breaking men’s minds: Behavior 


_ Control and Human es at the Fed- 


eral Prison in Marion, Illinois.” 





Florida prisoners organize — 


Greetings comrades (and well wishers) 


We have been struggling with ourselves 
and among ourselves for too long in trying to 
find rationality in the commotions of our 
greatest nightmare (the oppression of our im- 
prisonment). Nevertheless, if we look within 
ourselves and each other hard enough and 


- deep enough we will beabletoseethecrimson 


beauty of anew dawn being born. With it, the 
light of awareness is reaching our eyes and 
the responsibilities to change have fallen 
heavily and squarely upon our shoulders. 


We must realize that the powers that be 
have tricked us into believing the myth that 
“prison is a place” rather than a condition and 
by doing so they have controlled the masses 


with the whip and chair called “law and 
_ order”. 


However, if you look beyond the 
physical barriers that supposedly confine you, 
and use your mind’s eye, you will see 
economic walls, social bars and political guard 
towers that are very much a prison. 


Our convictions and sentences did not 


place us in prison, we became exiled. How- 
ever, we now face the colossal task of “self”- 
determination, “self’-definition and “self”- 
discipline because without these essential 
precepts to fortify our constitutions the steep, 
rocky incline to our human destinies is an 
impossible climb. By this I mean that until we 
can decide “for ourselves” who and what we 
are, then make the conscious, persistent effort 
to “become” the person we have conceived 
ourselves to be, we will remain to ourselves 
and everyone else, faceless entities without 
character or individuality that thesystem and 
its minions have deigned to label as “con- 


as slaves always have 


we tts 


victs”, “inmates” and “prisoners” which are 
synonymous to “slaves”. 


To be free carries with it the exacting 
burden of knowing what freedom isas wellas 
the price of the willingness to maintain that 
freedom. Freedom does not come with parole 
papers or an expiration of a prison sentence. 
Freedom goes beyond the rhetoric found in 
the United States’ Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Constitution; therefore it is beyond 


the reach of the abstract concepts of due pro- 


cess of law. Society cannot define your free- 
dom unless you give it the power to compass 
it with its. judgement, then you are not free. 


I have spent the majority of the past 
decade (atleast 9 years) in solitary confinement 
under one classification or another; this isone 
of the prices of being free. Society must create 
stereotypes, it cannot function under the 
precepts of “individuality”. The price of indi- 
viduality always comes high: Jesus chose the 
cross, Socrates chose hemlock, Thoreau chose 
exile while Mahatma Ghandi and Comrade 
George Jackson accepted violent deaths. 


Individuals must crusade for individu- 
ality; this is the intimacy of solidarity and the 


_ultimate of revolution. As members of aslave 


class, prisoners do not support the abolition- 


ists (jailhouse lawyers, activists, etc.) Wespend _ 


too much time shuffling between the spaces 
by creating factions and fractions that under- 
mine our potential power. By doing this we 
assist our keepers in keeping us. 


After 16 years in an American dungeon 
with 9 of those spent in the dungeon’s latrine 
Tam fully aware of whatneeds to bedone and 


‘ment that prevents us from doing 


_ system’s diversionary tactics. 


am prepared to act. Alone I may not be able to 
makea “difference”, butit takes yoursupport 
and voice to make a “change”. This was the 
idea when the Florida Association for Prison- 
ers’ Rights (F.A.P.R.) was conceived during 
the Spring of 1989: to establish a forum for 


prisoners so that we could create our own | 


mechanism to fight the abuses we suffer un- 
der the System. 


To do this we projected that we could 
align ourselves with existing groups and or- 
ganizations in creating a broader network of 


information sources and support centers in 


bringing ourselves together as an interna- 
tional class of oppressed people. Although 
the details are more intricate than this, the 
general concept has been expressed. 


The task has been difficult because the 
Florida penal system is infested with bureau- 
crats and employees who believe in impris- 
onment, therefore in their minds, prisoners 
only possess those privileges they wish for us 
to have. This, of course, does not 
include forming prisoners’ rights 
organizations. Because of this we 
have been locked in legal battles 
out of necessity so that we can 
continue to existand maintain our 
position as a fighting unit in the 
struggle against oppression. 

The experience has been a 


frustrating one in that our energies 
have been focused upon an ele- 


what weshould be doing: assisting 
our comrades and the oppressed. 
F.A.P.R. is now seeking ideas and 
opportunities to establish ourselves 
on the outside in order to avoid the 


Wewouldliketo hear from all 
personsand organizations whoare . 
interested in our fight. Your ideas 
andsuggestionsaremost welcome. 


In closing we wish to thank all of you 
who have stood by us and believed in us in 
these turbulent times. We wish to express our 
special gratitude to our comrade Paul Wright, 
co-editor of Prison Legal News, and our com- ~ 
rades at the Coalition for Prisoners” Rights. 
We embrace each of you with the arms of 
unity and salute you with the kiss of freedom 
while knowing that we shall prevail in soli- 
darity. We remain, 


In the struggle, 


Henry L. Dixon #054602 
P.O. Box 747 
Starke, FL 32091 oo 


TheCoalition for Prisoners’ Rights mentioned 
above doanewsletter amongst other activites. 
They can be reached at: 


Coalition for Prisoners’ Rights 
P.O. Box 1911 
Santa Fe, NM 87504-1911 
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Violent attacks against prisoners 
continue in Indiana's M.C.C. 


Prisoners in Indiana's Maximum Control 
Complex (M.C.C.) have once again been victim- 
ized by being beaten, gassed with pepper gas, 
sprayed with high pressure fire hoses and kept in 
cells chilled down to 40 degrees by the air condi- 


_ tioning system. After two hungerstrikes, prisoner 
self-mutilation, and demonstrations by outside 


supporters, and lots of phone calls and letters, the 
guards and administrators reduced the level of 
violence directed against the prisoners for acouple 
of months. But in September they were back to 
their brutality as the usual method of dealing with 
prisoners. Space limits how much of the brutality 
we can document, but we do have several reports 


of beatings, gassings, prisoners being chained to . 
-their bed, being denied pain-killers that were 


prescribed for them. The following documents the 
beating of Rodney Markwell. 


Greetings, 


I know that you have heard from a few 
people in here so there is really no reason for 


me to go into the ways the pigs harass us here. 


On Sept/10, my water was cut off all morn- 
ing. | was without blankets for 9 days and | 
was shook down the third time in 10 days that 
morning. It’s cold as winter in these cells day 
and night. But I was trying to stay cool so I 
could get out in December of “92. I went off 
and ripped, busted and smashed everything 
up in the cell. 


The pigs first came and sprayed me with 
mace, without asking me to step up and cuff 


out. I never refuse to cuff up The pigs got the — 


fire hose and sprayed me full force with it. At 
the time I didn’t know it was to set me up for 


- the pepper gas that they sprayed me with 


next. Water makes the pepper gas worse. | 


heard Superintendent Wright say go get the 


gas mask. I told the pigs. I was ready to go. 
Captain Kimmel opened the cuff port (a slot 
in the door through which a prisoner puts his 


hands through in order to let the guards cuff | 


them. ed.) and I said I was ready to go but he 
let off a blast of pepper gas. I told them again 
that I was ready to go, but he let me get about 
2 feet away from the cuff port and they let 
loose with another blast of the gas. This went 
on two more times. 


Before they put the gas in the cell, the 
pigs cut off all of the ventilation in the cell 


_ block. The last time the pigs shot gas in the 


cell, they waited about one minute to re-open 
thecuffportand letmecuffup with my hands 
behind my back. Then the door opened and I 
was pulled out backwards as hard and as fast 
as they could. My arms were yanked upward 
as high as they could go and they started to 
push me forward at a fast pace. 


I was on my toes and running to keep 
from falling face first. We had to come down 
a flight of stairs and then the pigs pushed me 
outside into a courtyard area where they 
slammed me into a brick wall face first. They 
ripped off my jumpsuit, undershirt and socks 
and sprayed me down with the fire hose. The 
pigs stood around with night sticks with two 
of them holding my arms up so I would have 


to bend down to keep my arms from being - 


broke. While this was going on, another pig 


was spraying my head and face with the 


firehose. The water took my breathe away, 
but every time I would try to rise up. the pigs 


would push down on my head. 


After the pigs got finished spraying me 
down, I was rushed off to another cell and 


‘strapped downin 4-way restraints for 4hours. 


When I was let up, all my property and bed- 
ding was taken, the water was cut off and I 
was not allowed any water the rest of the 
night. The bedding was given back to me at 
8:30 for the night. At 7:45 the next morning, 
the pigs came and took the bedding for the 


day. My water was still off until 8:30, when it | 
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was turned on for ten minutes, then it was off 
until 4 p.m. when it was on for another 10 
minutes... 


Rodney Markwell 870950 


Box 557. 

Westville, IN 46391 
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The name, “Bobby Brightwell, was not a 
new one; In my mind’seye he stood garbed in 
clearest memory: short, stocky, 230 Ibs., sit- 
ting easily on a well-muscled, superbly con- 
ditioned frame; an elfish, perpetual grin that 
gave birth to belly laughs from a face turned 
reddish-brown by midsummer. 


Memory proved a poor match for the 
description given of the Bobby Brightwell 
seen just days ago on a witness stand in a 
Cumberland County (PA) courthouse; pale, 


listless, sickly, shrunken to neany 150 lbs, a 


body bent on atrophy. 


“He looked like an old man,” said one 


spectator. 


What would cause such a dramatic dete- 
rioration in just 3 years? Brightwell, barely 40, 
was not a witness, but the defendant in his 
own prison assault trial, stemming from in- 
cidents which occurred in April, 1992, in 
Rockview Prison in Pennsylvania. The story 
Bobby told from the witness stand was a 


harrowing revelation into official barbarity, a 


reflection of what happens daily in the state- 
constructed shadows called prisons across 
America. 


Brightwell had a prison history of being 
a “complainer” — one who files complaints 
against staff members who violate their own 
rules — and hence, earned the enmity of 


_ prison staffers. 


On April 10, 1992, shortly before noon, 


he was returning from the prison exercise | 


yard while handcuffed; escorted by 4 armed 


‘(with batons) guards. He was repeatedly 


searched and after the fourth such search, 
quite rightly inquired as to why the repeated 
searches. He was ordered to face the wall and 
as he did so, he was punched in theback of the 
head and theneck, called “nigger” and warned 


_ to “Mind his goddamn business!” A lieuten- 


ant grabbed a baton, and using its tip like a 
dagger, jabbed Brightwell forcefully and re- 


| peatedly in his belly, knocking the wind out 


— e à AA =- of a 
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of the handcuffed captive. Upon his return to 
his cell, the Sergeant intentionally slammed 
the metal gate into him; and when he could 
make it to the toilet, Brightwell vomited and 
later urinated and defecated blood. 


Shortly thereafter, he was taken to the 
prison’s psychiatric observation unit, a strip 
cell with nothing, no toilet (a holein thefloor), 
no sheets, nothing excepta mattress drenched 
in urine. 

On April 21, 1992, per order of prison 
deputies, Bobby was ordered moved from 


“D.W.” and returned to the RHV (site of the _ 


initial assault), despite his pleas and clear 
fears of retaliation. Such pleas fell on deaf 
ears, and his brief return was marked by 
being literally thrown into a cell with a non- 
functional light, being beaten again by 
approximately 10 guards, who knocked his 
glasses off with punches, pulled his arms, 
choked him and pummeled so that (ashe told. 
the court), “I felt punches and pain 
everywhere.” Locked to the steel bunk, his 
legs pulled savagely apart and sadistically 
twisted, prompting him to yell in a mad fit of 
pain, “Why don’t you just break ‘em off?” 


He lay, twisted, cuffed and shackled toa 
leather restraint for over 5 hours in acell from 
hell, denied medical treatment, vomiting ina 
pool of pain and terror, before being returned 
to the strip cell, “D.W.” In early September 
1992, on trial under charges of “assauilt by life 
prisoner”, a Common Pleas jury found him 
not guilty, acquitting him of all charges. A 
trial observer said when the verdict was re- 
turned, Brightwell didn’t even smile. 


In his mind was probably the picture of 
his tormentors, the well-paid civil servants, 
the guards who stole all but his very life, who 
have never been charged with anything. 


Mumia Abu Jamal 


reprinted from Philadelphia New Observer 
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Brightwell is still being held in the 
Special Handling Unit (SHU) at Camp 
Hill, PA — the most repressive isolation 


unit there—hehas notreceived thediethe 


needs — soft-cooked rice and is staying 


alive with a bare minimum of food gar- 


nered from the regular tray. No diagnosis 
of why he cannot eat solid food has been 
“made. There is a lot of pain in his right hip 
causing him towalk witha limp. His weight 

“is around 145 lbs. In addition, the air- 
conditioning system in the unit has been 
turned up, causing everyone to stay under 
blankets all day, and still they don’t get 
warm. Many prisoners have become ill 
from this cold-storage treatment. 


À tte TS should O writ tte en demand ding |” pS 
at aked be released n the SHU | 


where no visits from supporters are per- 
mitted. Now that the jury has found him 
innocent of charges that he attacked guards 
at Rockview while fully armed. Also de- 
mand that Brightwell be given full medical 
treatment for his injuries. Write: 


Commissioner Lehman 


Box 8837 
Camp Hill, PA 17001-8837 


Write to: 


Bob Brightwell #AM-5842 
P.O. Box 598 
Camp Hill, PA 17011 


Tennessee Department of Corrections 


thrives off of blood and agony 


I call your attention to the status of our 
struggle for liberation from the Tennessee 
Department of Corrections (TDOC). From the 
days of overt bondage and serfdom to our 
present time of more “subtle” measures of op- 
pression, Tennessee has thrived off of the blood 
and agony of a people, sociologically and eco- 
nomically locked out of the Human Race! 


Federal courts are “bombarded” daily 
throughout the state with complaints of 
greased swine misconduct, yet any realistic 
sign of help is slow considering the “lover” 
relationship betwen the piglets and icons of 
Freemasonry, which since time immemorial, 
has dedicated itself to exploiting Alkebulan 
(Afrika) and the descendants thereof. 


At the head of this Who’s Who is W. Jeff. 


Reynolds, Commissioner of the TDOC. 
Reynolds’ racist and arbitrary hand is clearly 


felt in every aspect of prisoners’ lives. From- 


the overtly discriminatory classification 
process to job placement/education avail- 
ability, the TDOC’s Hillbilly Bears continue 
to stifle self-improvement/expression. 


Not unlike COINTELPRO, secret agent 
provocateurs are given institutional “licenses” 
toassist prisoners with their legalneeds. These 
“pro-administrative” snakes come amongst 
prisoners shouting “Brother, Brother” and at 


_ the first opening sell our brothers and sisters 


ineverything from grievanceand disciplinary 
proceedings to federal habeas corpus actions. 


This administration openly approves and 
perpetuates already strained race relations that 
are the hallmark of this bible-belt state. One 
would only have to eat a “single meal” to see 
the validity of this statement. Upon entering 
the chow hall (of any prison in this state) and 
you will find Caucasians on one side while the 
descendants of Alkebulan are on the other. ` 


These tobacco chewing, snuff dipping, 
wild boars even went as far as to enlist sock 
socking, boot licking, puppy negros to enforce 


their code of barbarism. Dangling a shield- 


and fantasies of being deputized into “the 
fold”, these token negros often go above and 


cont'd. on page 11 
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Have politics, will travel 
but not by choice 


Revolutionary Greetings! 


I am a white, north american political 
prisoner and strong supporter of the African 


Liberation Movement and thoroughly op- 


posed to all capitalist, colonial, neo-colonial 
oppression and forces that maintain and Pee 
petrate slavery. 





On Sept/2/92, I was kidnapped from a 
Delaware prison in Smyrna, Delaware and 
brought in waist chains, leg chains, chest 
chains, wrapped in bulls around the arms 
along with duct tape and small padlocks, and 
transported by van to the Montana State 
Prison. Delaware officials claim this “kidnap- 
ping” (their legal definition 
for being forcibly removed 
without consent), was due to 
my criminal history at Smy- 
rna. This is just their way of 
trying tojustify their criminal 
behavior and unjust sadistic 
behavior bestowed on me. 


The“powersthatbe” are 
professional liars and their 
lackey prison officials will 
also lie, invent, create, cover 
up, fabricate all sorts of sto- 
ries to justify kidnapping, 
assaulting, and murdering 
Third World people, Afri- 
cans, white revolutionaries 
and any poor and oppressed 
person. Everyone such as the 
politically enlightened pris- 
oner, the`progressive pris- 
oner, and Muslims know that 
prison officials are not and 
have never been concerned 
about criminal activities in- 
side the prisons. In fact, they 
openly encourage it. Itis one 
of their strongest methods of 
- divide and conquer. 


Comrade Sundiata Acolionce stated that 


because the system attacks a white revolu- 
tionary and subjects him or her to harsh and 
bitter treatment, it does not make these insti- 
tutions or officials any less racist, “it only 


_ means that those whites who support the 


African Liberation Movement and their na- 
tional and international struggle for freedom, 
will be treated as black.” So their kidnapping 
of me and a comrade of mine, an African 
brother, Saafir Bey (§/n Raymond Dorman) 
who was transferred to the Management 
Control Unit (MCU) in Trenton, New Jersey 
was not because of any sort of criminal 
behavior nor reactionary activities. Our ac- 
tions, attitude, behavior, ideology and moti- 


- vation have always been political and in the 


interest of all poor and oppressed people 
against Our common enemies. 


The officials cannot stand for any Afri- 
can or captive oppressed prisoner to educate 
and organize other captives against oppres- 
sive treatment and childlike rules and regula- 
tions inside prison. They know once we share 
political ideas, booklets, pamphlets, books, 
newspapers, etc. in regards to true history 
written by slaves and begin to pull the wool 
from our eyes based on true history, culture, 
language, etc. that it diminishes their control 
over us mentally. The pigs’ role in regards to 
history has been to maintain the systematic 
control over the minds of slaves Poi inside 
and outside ofprison. 


One of the most degrading ways the 
government tries to control political prison- 
ers is by throwing us in Federal and state 


prisons, in out-of-state prisons miles and miles . 


from family, friends, comrades, attorneys, 


etc. We suffer from total 24-hour lockdown, 


strong censorship on visits, phone calls, mail 
and communication in general, combined 


with constant harassment, provocations, and 
other nasty treatment. To justify their actions, 
they-never classify us as political prisoners. 
On the contrary, they say we were sent to 
federal and state control units because of 
criminal behavior, criminal history, for secu- 
rity reasons, for closer supervision. The 
warders are very skilled and professional 
liars. They violate every state, federal and 
international law in the book to throw men 
and women freedom fighters in maximum 
control units. As Comrade Bonnie Kerness of 
the American Friends Service Committee re- 
cently stated in a powerful speech, “Across 


the nation, we have seen the growing-use of — 


isolation units in the past two decades. These 


units are an outgrowth of behavior modifica- 


tion theory and are partofa systematiceffort to 
destroy any visible signs of resistance. Those 
units, called control units, aredesigned to break 
the minds of the men and womencaged there.” 


That is 100% true. Chattel slavery is still 
very much alive in Amerikkka and these 


koncentration kamps called prisons have not 
outlawed slavery. These prisons were | 


manufactured, designed and built to carry on 
the business of slavery and to feed the mo- 
nopoly capitalistic state in any way, shape or 
form, which means at the cost of human life 
and suffering. 


In closing, I quote Ho Chi Minh: “prison 
is the test of the people’s fidelity. When the 
doors of the prison are open the real dragon 
will fly out.” co 


A Luta Continua 


Paul Kali Hickman #33048 
Montana State Prison 

700 Conley Lake Rd. 

Deer Lodge, MT 59722 





. tactics of the O. l. G. s 


l 







New York State Correction Law §7 del- | 


egates power to the commissioner of the 
Department of Corrections (DoC) to “create 
bureaus not expressly established by law”, so 
long ashe may deem such a bureau “necessary 
for the efficient operation of the department.” 


Thus was born, out of the provisions of 
this law, the Office of the Inspector General 
(OIG), whose function is to oversee every 
aspect of the internal affairs of the DoC. As 
such, they are an omnipotent investigative 
unit whose very namestrikes fear in thehearts 
of officers and prisoners alike. 


Although established solely as an inter- 
nal investigative unit of the DoC, the OIG has 
expanded its jurisdiction into areas normally 
reserved for local law enforcement. Under- 
cover officers are routinely employed by the 
OIG to set up and carry out “buy and bust” 
operations in the free world that they them- 
selves have originated from inside prison 
walls. Invariably, the OIG takes on the role of 


chief prosecutor in putting its case together ` 


for the state. 


One aspect of the prosecution that the 
OIG is particularly efficient at is compelling 
inmate/witness testimony. Since the “wit- 
ness” whose testimony that they are seeking 
to compel is already a prisoner incarcerated 
under their absolute care, custody and control, 
it does not take much “convincing” on the 
part of the OIG officials in compelling a 
prisoner to testify favorably for the state 
against an alleged co-conspirator. 


Some of the more popular tactics used by 
the OIG against inmates in compelling their 
testimony are through the use of threats, har- 
assment, coercion, intimidation and promises. 
If the prisoner expresses an unwillingness to 
testify, he or she is subjected to threats that 
they won’t see their family “for a long, long, 


time.” This ploy is particularly effectiveagainst 


young mothers with children on the outside. 
They are kept in or transferred to the facilities 
farthest from their homes, making visitation 
with their families virtually impossible. 
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Another ploy is to assure the inmate that 


he or she will not make their parole board. A 
recommendation by OIG for denial of parole 
carries a lot of weight. Needless to say, thisisa 
very effective way of compelling a prisoner to 
do that whichis desired of him/her by the OIG. 


There is a host of other methods em- 
ployed by the OIG in compelling inmate testi- 
mony,such as frequent administrative moves, 
either from one housing unit to another, or 
from one facility to another. This tactic never 
gives the prisoner an opportunity to settle 
down and adjust to his/her surroundings. 


Once an inmate has defied the OIG by 
non-compliance, he orshehas tobeconstantly 
on guard for a “set-up” that could possibly 
land her or him in solitary confinement for an 
extended period of time, or quite possibly 
result in a new criminal charge. 


On the other hand, inmates who comply 
with the wishes of the OIG are assured of 
doing “easy time”. This means that they are 
guaranteed the best jobs in the best housing 
areas, usually at the prison of the inmate’s 
choice. These prisoners are looked upon as 
special favorites of the OIG and are called 
upon from time to time for service. They go to 
the parole board with good recommenda- 
tions from the OIG. 


Threats, harassment, intimidation, coer- 
cion and promises. Not only are these tactics 
illegal by any standard of law, the testimony 
produced under thesecircumstances is tainted 
by perjury. Ultimately, when prisoners are 
compelled to testify under these circum- 


stances, they must swear under oath in a | 


court of law that they are testifying of their 
own free will. 


The truth needs to be told by those not 
afraid to tell it. o 


Christine A. Wills #89 G 0022 
aka Winu 
Albion Correctional Facility 


3595 State School Rd. 


Albion, NY 14411 


| Who, poses a a threat 
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those ei mA arestill in prison — so 


many political prisoners are still in prison — _ ; 2 ioe thei 


Se 


there are a lot of people in the united states 


“who are brainwashed; there are a lot of peo- 


ple on the left who are brainwashed and who 
claim to understand that COINTELPRO was 
real and that COINTELPRO under another 
name, whatever they call it now, is still real. 
Even though people claim that they under- 
stand the history of the united states, that 
they understand McCarthyism, the problem 
of AIDS, the repressive role of the FBI, the 
police agencies, etc., there still seems to be a 
kind of mind warp in terms of supporting and 
freeing political prisoners. Because a lot of 
people, even though they claim to understand 
all that, they claim to see all that, but they are 
not actively supporting political prisoners. 


There's thiskindofdoublepsychology: “they 
must have donesomething.” Ithinkithas todo 
with the way that many of us are not conscious 
to the extent which the media shapes and 
forms the way we conceive of a given event. So 
you have 100 and i don’t know how many po- 
litical prisoners — some of who-have been in 


prison for more than 20 years. And you havea 


left that claims to be opposed to government 
repression, but has not done the job it should 
have been doing to free political prisoners. 


Youhavethecase of Dhoruba bin Wahad, 
who, after 19 years in prison, the government 
finally admitted that they played with the 
evidence, withheld evidence thatwould serve 
to free him and proved his innocence..And 
after 19 years, the government said, “yeah, 
well, you know...” Can we deal with a reality 
where those who are victimized by the gov- 
ernment are going to have to go to the govern- 
ment files to prove that the government vic- 
timized them? And when that same govern- 
ment, through the Freedom of Information 
Act, sends blank pages, half or three-quarters 
or all of the pages blank, now how can you 
prove—how can political prisoners be forced 
to prove theirinnocence? How can they prove 
that their acts are political acts made in the 
valid struggle for self-determination and the 
liberation of their people? 


I think that the only way we can princi- 
pally deal with the question of political pris- 
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have to agree on certain basic things: (a) t that a 


policies of its gov- _| 


onersand prisonersof warin theunited states 
is to demand amnesty for all political prison- 
ersand ee around that. [t’simportant to 


oppression, a ner eo to k aee — 
whether we agree with their particular line, 
organization, whatever; and (b) that it is in 
fact true that the united states government 
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frames people, sends them to prison, kills © 


people, etc. We have to be conscious that 
anybody who poses a threat, imagined or 
real, is subject to that kind of repression. 


So, it is key to not deal with the specifics 


of the cases, but to demand amnesty for all 
political prisoners, period. And also to realize, 
as political activists, if i do not struggle to 
liberate those who have been in prison for so 
long, then iam creating a situation where the 
government feels freer and freer to come after 
me. If we do not struggle to liberate those 
political prisoners who have been in prison 
since the 60s, since the beginning of 1970, then 
What are we saying to our youth? Are we 
saying: “alright, you struggle, if the FBI frames 
you, well, it’s your problem. We’renot going to 
defend you, we're not going to fight for your 
liberation. We accept the propaganda. We ac- 
cept the right of the [police] to be used as a 
repressive instrument, we accept that. We ac- 
cept the position of the government. We accept 
the accusations of the government.” 


Is thatwhat our movementis truly about? 
Whose definitions are we willing to accept? 
And, the facts in the particular cases, say in the 
case of Geronimo Pratt, the New York Three, 
the Queens Two, i mean the facts are over- 
whelming. Thegovernmentactively conspired, 
is actively conspiring to imprison activists. So, 
i mean, it’s a question of un-brainwashing 
ourselves, and unracisizing ourselves. Because 
part of the reason, i think, so many Afrikan 
and Third World people have been in prison 
so many years is also due to racism on the left. 
If white people want to know what they can 
do in terms of struggling, one of the things 
they can do is to struggle on a much more 
intense level to liberate political prisoners. © 


Please note: This interview has been edited 
for clarity by Crossroads. It is not verbatim text. 
PNS takes responsibility for further slight changes 
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| Ojore Lutalo makes some corrections to 


article on Trenton state prison 


No investigation, no right to speak. (Mao 
Tse-Tung) 


` The below listed inaccuracies were 


detected in Sekou Imarobge-Musawi’s: 


article that was published in the May/ 
June 1992 issue of the Prison News Service 
(PNS) under the caption “Trenton State 
Prison -the Bekaa Valley training kampof 
the west”. 


Early in this year, trials began of the 
Trenton State Prison (TSP) — Afrikan Na- 
tional Ujaama (ANU), the August ’90 re- 
sistance in response to the commemora- 
tion of the Jackson Brothers /Soldiers. 


When BLA soldiers and POWs 
Sundiata Acoli, Kuwasi Balagoon, Richard 
Harris and Bashir Hameed were captured 

and placed in the infamous TSP in the 
early ‘70s, they created the spark that ig- 
nited many social prisoners into forming 
collectives. | 


The aftermath of the January 19th, 

1976 liberation attempt by way of the 

_ Management Control Unit (MCU) did not 
resultin the martyrdom of Andaliwa Clark. 
The MCU at TSP did not open after the 19 / 
Jan/76 liberation attempt — the MCU was 
opened in 1975, and Sundiata Acoli was 
already in the control unit, and prisoners 
were not transferred from the Vroom 


building and accused of being part of the 


liberation attempt. Explosives were not 
found in the van discovered outside of the 


Peltier continued rom page I 


much the same as it has always been. 
He referred to the transcript of the 
original trial, since most of whathe had - 
to say has already been dismissed in 

_ the various appeals. According to the 

Peltier Defense Committee in Kansas, 

the highlight of his argument was the 
unexpected and total admittance that 
his original statement that “We don’t 
know who killed those agents” was 
accurate: This lead to an exchange be- 
tween Crooks and Judge Daniel 
Friedman: 


Crooks: “We had numerous shooters. 
Wedon’t know who fired which killing 
shots.” 


Friedman: “What do you mean by 


‘know?/” 


Crooks: “We lacked an eyewitness.” 


Friedman: “That seems to me quite sig- 
nificant.” 


Clark, with five minutes left in 

which to reply, read to the court Mr. 

_. Crooks’ closing argument to the jury, 

clearly outlining the government’s 

contention that Leonard was the “ex- 
ecutioner”. 


The court’s decision could be an- 
nounced as early as the beginning of 
December or it could take several 

- months. In Peltier’s favour, the judges 


prison, and Kojo Sababu, Ojore N. Lutaloand 
Azikiwa were not captured after the January 
19th liberation attempt. We were captured in 
December, 1975, and we were not functioning 
as Black Liberation Army (BLA) members! 


An Administrative Law judge found that 
there wasno evidence that the A frikan female 


guard mentioned in Sekou’s article ever car- 


ried unauthorized messages to prisoners, and 
Arthur L. Tillman was not transferred out of 
state into the federal system in 1981, and 
Terry Long was paroled to the federal gov- 
ernment after he was recaptured and finished 
his state sentence there at Rahway State Prison! 
Gumu (Conquest) was not transferred out of 
state in 1981 — he was transferred in 1987. 


Massai Khaban is not a member of the 
Afrikan National Ujaama (ANU) or the Black 


“Liberation Army (BLA), and he was never 


accused of being a participant in the escape 
attempt with other prisoners who were never 
charged with planning or attempting to es- 
cape as Sekou alleges. 


Those two prisoners who were charged 
with purchasing explosives and weapons are 


_ not political, and they never defined them- 


selves as being such or associated with the 
Afrikan National Ujaama (ANU) or the Black 
Liberation Army (BLA) as it is falsely being 
asserted in the newspapers. 


Hatari wasnottransferred from the MCU 
here at Trenton to Rahway. Hatari had been 


trol unit, and he was subsequently trans- 
ferred from TSP’s administrative segrega- 
tion (ad seg) unit where-he was serving a 
punitive sentence for the Vroom building 
infractions to Rahway’s ad seg unit via 
TSP’s punitive isolation unit called One- 
Left where he was serving 15 days unre- 


lated to the Vroom building incident! 


Contrary to what Sekou is saying 
about the other two brothers transferred 
with Hatari to Rahway, they were not 
accused of being involved in another es- 
cape attempt—neither was Hatari as Sekou 
is alleging. For the record, it is being noted 
here, that Rahway State Prison does not 
havea managementcontrol unit (MCU) as 
Sekou is alleging in his article, and as other 
prisoners often state in their writings. 


Trenton State Prison contains New Jer- 


sey’s only M.C.U. 


Enoy Ghana is not a member of the 
Afrikan National Ujaama as Sekou is as- 
serting in his article! 


Before the August 1990 incident here 
at Trenton, TSP warders werenottransfer- 
ring numerous revolutionaries out of state 


-after placing them in the Control Unit for 
doing their job as Sekou is saying in his 


article. I am going to close this out by 
saying Sekou incorrectly identified Arthur 
L. Tillman as being a comrade. <o 


Ojore N. Lutalo #59860 M.C.U. 
CN-861 


released several months earlier from the con- 


could decide to either grant Peltier a new 


trial, or else set a date for a full hearing to 


decide whether a new trial should be 


granted. Or, they could simply continue 


the injustice to which Peltier has been 
subjected. 


The fight to free Leonard will con- 
tinue even as the court is working on the 
decision. Indeed, the fact that it is even in 


the courts again isa testimony to thededi- | 


cation of people throughout North 
America and around the world. Support 
for Peltier ranges from sacred ceremonies 
on his behalf by various First Nations for 
the November 9th hearing, to a recent 
decision by Amnesty International — 
which has been step-dancing around 
Peltier’s case for years without ever doing 
much — to initiate a worldwide letter 
campaign directed to the United States 
authorities demanding a new trial and 
condemning the fraudulent extradition. 


For continuing information on cam- 
paigns in the U.S. and internationally, 
contact: | 


Leonard Peltier Defense Committee 
P.O. Box 583 | 

Lawrence, KS 66044 

(913) 842-5774 


In Canada: 


Lee: 

43 Chandler Dr. . 
Scarborough, Ont M1G 1Z1 
(413) 439-1893 





Trenton, N] 08625 





Ten nessee continued from page 8 


and beyond the call of duty to destroy and oppress 
those conscious of the struggle; iffornothing more 
than wicked entertainmentpurposes. ae) should 
receive an Oscar. 


Myself, i am dug in, ready to charge the 
present regime. The Prime Porker (Reynolds) and 
his cohorts have continued to try to break my will 
for bringing the message of struggle to the people. 
But realizing my strength, along with that of those 
who have gone before me, every effort to crush the 
resistance will fail. 


[also call upon my brothers and sisters: all who 
have been used by the ruling classes’ doctrine of 
world domination, to aid the resistance by con- 
tributing to our vast educational needs, writing 
letters of protest and helping to make the critical 
“free world” connections that are necessary to 
force the courts and other agencies to take a more 
than cursory glance at the special needs of op- 
pressed people. 


In closing, i add that any Afro-centric/ 
struggle conscious material forwarded would be 
greatly appreciated as well as any prisoner sup- 
port/information group exchange information. 


This i ask all of you, regardless of race, reli- 
gion or origin /native tongue; with pride, in the true 
spirit of Ujamaa (co-operative economics). and 
Ujima (collective work and responsibility). o 


Struggle with Might and Mane! | 
Ya-Insaan N.P.A. Hetep #137418 


_ High Security Annex A-116 


P.O. Box 1000 
Brushy Mountain Security Penitentiary 
Petros, TN 37845 


All donations of literature are appreciated 


Let’s get 


organized 


I read Ed Dettinger’s article in #37 with 
great interest. We have been blessed with a 
fine newspaper which allows us to express 
ourselves despite our circumstances. 


Ed has a great idea. We have all of these 
minds with access to different types of in- 
formation, which is not only helpful to our- 
selves, but to others as well. We can send our 
ideas into PNS and allow the editors to sort it 
out so it is shared with everyone. 


Many of us are intimidated because of 
our mundane lives. After all, itis much more 
exciting to read about the trio taking hostages 


_atPrince Albert (Saskatchewan) where two of 


them were killed. Or about the women who 
stood up to the screws at Lexington. But we 
don’t have to have brass balls like Shawn 
Murray, or the audacity of Laura Whitehorn 
and the crowd at Central Park to contribute 
an article or artwork to PNS. 


Many of us have access to information 
which may help our compatriots behind bars 
(such as CURE mentioned by Ed). CURE is a 
very positive organization for prisoners and a 
good resource to learn about prison alterna- 
tives. And for Michigan prisoners, would like 
to add Michigan-CURE which has 600 mem- 
bers despite being only two years old. Write: 


MI-CURE 
P.O. Box 2736 
Kalamazoo, MI 49003-2736 


It costs prisoners $2.00 a year, $10.00 for 


an individual and $20.00 for a family. 


There’s another organization which Iam 
not as familiar with which may have promise 
and that’s National Committee on U.S. Correc- 
tions Inc. They claim to be a national Organi 


. zation and their address i is:. 


NGUS Eaa Secs 2- BE Sale es e 
P. © Box 308 


Farmington, MI 48332 


[Theydoanewsletter, costis$7.00/yr. for prisoners, 
ed.] 


I can sympathize with prisoners sitting 
there and wondering if their family has sent 
money for them to buy toothpaste and soap 
next month. But with PNS, they can express 
their views for only 40 cents. [Cost of postage to 
Canada, ed.] 


I agree with Ed and theeditor’s comment. 
Let’s put our heads together, share informa- 
tion and ideas, and create changenot only for 
ourselves, but our brothers and sisters | 
struggling for justice and for our children. Let 
us be divided by races and classes no more. 
Let usstand together and fight therealenemy. 


I would like to carry Ed’s suggestion one 
step further. Many of us are involved in civil 
actions against our keepers. I don’t know 


what PNS’s policy is on printing legal mate- 


rial or advice, but it would be nice to have a 
jailhouse lawyers column to share recent 
successful litigation. 


PNS has put the football in our hands, 
now let’s run with it. 


Yours in Solidarity, Peace and Love 


Frank J. Bolyard #165147 
P.O. Box E 
Jackson, MI 49204 


Editor’s note: Prison Legal News does a 
good job of providing the kind of coverage of 
legal issues around prisons that Frank was 
mentioning. If someone wanted to take on or 
co-ordinate a “jailhouse lawyers column” in 
Prison News Service, we would certainly be 
interested in discussing what form it would 
take. Send $1.00 for a sample issue of Prison 


_ Legal News. Subs are $10.00 per year. Free to 


anyone in a control unit or on death row. 
Write: . 


Prison Legal News 
P.O. Box 1684 
Lake Worth, FL 33460 





